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HAVE A MONY 
POLICY.’ 


BE GONE, FRIEND, 
GOOD QUEEN BESS 
DOTH APPROACH... 


"SHE'S ALL THE ) 


INSURANCE 
\‘LLEVER NEED / 


aD. 


SIR WALTER 
PROTECTS THE 
QUEENS FOOT. 
YET, MAYHAP, 


3 4 SS Wate, SdadXa 


(A mournful memoir from the mony file of frustrating cases) 


RALEIGH: Just watch this little gam- 
bit. We simply spread the cloak over 
this mud puddle and... 


MONY MAN: Sir, mayhap that will 
protect good Queen Liz’s foot, but how 
will it protect your family? 


RALEIGH: So grateful will she be, 
she’ll look after me like her own son. 
Probably send me to the New World 
to make colonies and bring back to- 
bacco. 


MONY MAN: Ah, the New World, 
headquarters of MONY, a company of 
such fine repute that some say by 1970 
it will have over $14,431,699,000.67 in 


life insurance in force—not to mention 
health insurance. 

(Ed. Note: what some said proved abso- 
lutely correct.) 


RALEIGH: A wonderful company in- 
deed, my friend, undoubtedly one of 
the finest. Still, Pye decided to place 
my faith in the good Queen. 

Ed. Note: We must admit that Sir Walter’s 
faith was not entirely misplaced. During 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, life for him was 
pretty much of a breeze. But then along 
came James I and neatly lopped off the 
head of the most noble, but insuranceless, 
Raleigh. Which brings up the moral that 
follows directly. 


MORAL: 


The smart thing 
is to prepare 
for the unexpected. 


The smart way is with 
insurance from MONY. 


MONY 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New ¥ 


Make 


yourself — 
comfortable. 


Comfort is what you get with our miracle plastic coating. 
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Next week 


THE TOUGHEST FIELD in golf 
contends next week for the 
game’s fourth major crown, the 
PGA Championship, at Tul- 
sa’s Southern Hills course. Dan 
Jenkins will coyer the action. 


A RICH UPSTART named 
Marlu Pride, not considered 
classy enough to enter in The 
Hambletonian, has been beat- 
ing the well-bred colts and tries 
again in the Yonkers Futurity. 


BATTLING BATTERS. Big Yaz 
and tough Tony Oliva, take 
on each other in Boston. Wi!- 
liam Leggett reports on the 
rivalry between the Ameri- 
can League's two top hitters. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Sports stars in motion pictures have 
been a U.S. cultural phenomenon since 
Gentleman Jim Corbett stepped in 
front of a hand-cranked camera in 1919 
to make a silent film serial titled The 
Midnight Man. \n the intervening half 
a century, sports figures of all assort- 
ments—boxers, football players and 
baseball stars—have lit the silver 
screen. Several of them are pictured 
on this page in their moments of thes- 
pian glory. The most successful tran- 
sition—if not the most esthetic—from 
sport to film was made by Johnny 
Weissmuller, the Olympic swim cham- 
pion who became the celluloid embod- 
iment of Tarzan for three generations 
of Americans and whom Jerry Kir- 
shenbaum presents in this issue (page 
58). Swimmers, mysteriously, have 
seemed to have the best of it in mov- 
ies. Besides Weissmuller, two other 
champions—Buster Crabbe and Esther 
Williams—have enjoyed long and pre- 
sumably lucrative motion-picture ca- 
reers. And among the complications 
in the life of Joe Namath, SI’s cover 
subject this week, are movies. He’s fin- 
ished two of them this summer—the 
first a period piece called The Last Reb- 
el, which provides our cover photo- 
graph, and the other a motorcycle epic 
called C. C, and Company. Considering 
Namath’s opaque relationship with the 
Jets’ management, you might think the 
initials stand for Can’t Communicate. 


Lal Yate 


Jack Dempsey as a strong-arm cop. 

Max Baer with Walter Hustonand Myrna Loy. 
Bill Tilden foils a culprit. 

Archie Moore in “Huckleberry Finn.” 

Jim Thorpe as a cigar-smoking Indian. 

Jim Brown with noncigar-smoking Indian. 
Babe Ruth emotes in “Speedy.” 

Sonja Henie in (what else?) an ice epic. 
Buster Crabbe, swim star-cum-Flash Gordon. 
Red Grange, not galloping now. 

Gene Tunney in “The Fighting Marine.” 
Chuck Connors from gloye to gun. 

Johnny Mack Brown with Joan Crawford. 
Esther Williams in (what else?) a water epic. 


The only sure way to tell if you like That’s what gives Old Fitzgerald its mellow 
Bourbon is to try Old Fitzgerald. nut-sweet taste. That’s what makes it the 
Why? Well, one reason is because we season one-of-a-kind, a Bourbon different from all 
Old Fitz with a “whisper of wheat” instead the rest. 
of the rye commonly used in other Bourbons. No wonder people who drink Old Fitzgerald 
It’s not just ordinary wheat, either, but soft say they don’t know any better. 


If you're not a 
ourbon drinker, 
its only because 
you havent 


tasted Old Fitz. 


= Old Fitzgerald 
: 86° Prime 
Never aged less than 7 years. 


STITZEL-WELLER « AMERICA’S OLDEST FAMILY DISTILLERY ESTAB. LOUISVILLE, KY., 1849 ° 86.8 PROOF * KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 


IT DOES 60 TO 0 
IN4 SECONDS FLAT. 


With most car makers trying to hurtle you to 60 miles an hour in record time, it’s nice 
to know someone cares about bringing you back. 

Volvo does. So we give you something most others don’t: four-wheel power disc brakes. 

Disc brakes are better than conventional drum brakes because they resist fading even 
after repeated emergency stops. - 

Another good thing about Volvo brakes: there are two separate braking syatenin: 
Each one is connected to three wheels ~two fronts and one 
rear. Should one system ever fail you still have 80% of 
your original braking power. You could still get from 
60 to 0. in under five seconds. 

This is exclusive with Volvo. 

The car that gets you nowhere fast. 
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BOOKTALK 


‘Only the Ball Was White’ sheds bright 
light on a dark chapter of U.S. baseball 


y 1945 almost anything seemed possible 

in this great country—anything, that is, 
but a black man playing major league base- 
ball. The color restriction had been in ef- 
fect in organized baseball almost since its 
inception and, while the all-white leagues 
flourished, a number of Negro leagues tried 
unsuccessfully to establish a place for the 
black man in the so-called national pas- 
time. With a touch of nostalgia and a his- 
torian’s dedication to fact, Robert W. Pe- 
terson tells the story of those black leagues 
and the men who played in them in a fine 
book called Only the Ball Was White (Pren- 
tice-Hall, $9.95). 

For the most part the Negro leagues 
were motley collections of barnstorming 
squads held together by some promoter who 
usually had a stake in at least one of the 
teams. Their games were casually reported, 
if reported at all, and their statistics were 
incomplete and unreliable. Nevertheless, by 
poring over yellowed Negro weeklies and 
old sporting papers and by conducting a 
long series of interviews with the people 
who were forced to play this segregated 
brand of baseball, Peterson has pieced to- 
gether their story, and a fascinating story it 
is. 

The first all-black teams sprang up in the 
1880s after organized baseball had begun 
its policy of racial exclusion. Player con- 
tracts were either nonexistent or informal 
verbal agreements, and players were free to 
pick up and leave at any time, which they 
often did. It was not unusual to have a sin- 
gle individual playing for two teams in the 
same week. 

The first fully constituted Negro league 
was the eight-team League of Colored Base 
Ball Clubs, organized in 1887. It lasted al- 
most one full week. The second attempt, in 
1906, was called the International League 
of Independent Professional Base Ball Clubs 
and actually included two white teams. It 
survived one season. Scores of other loose- 
ly organized groups followed, but the only 
relatively successful one proved to be the 
Negro National League. Organized in 1921, 
it lasted 10 years. A second Negro Nation- 
al League was organized in 1933 and in- 
cluded such legendary teams as the Home- 
stead Grays and the Elite Giants. In one 
form or another the second NNL survived 
till 1960. 

When on April 18, 1946 a husky young 
black man named Jackie Robinson, late of 
the Kansas City Monarchs, donned the uni- 
form of the Montreal Royals, a Dodger 
farm club, and grounded weakly to short- 
stop, he signaled the beginning of the end 
for all-black baseball, and the beginning of 
a bright new chapter for all of baseball. 

—DAVID FISHER 
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Your Summer Vacation Place 
"ails 
The Mountain Country 


Serene wooded mountains and valleys, as far 
as the eye can see. Close-up, exhilarating life 
the Homestead way. Sports to play hard or 
easy, it’s up to you.” Or relaxing life in our 
unhurried way of delightful sociability. 
A refreshing respite from the hurly-burly. 


*Which is your game? Horseback riding, woodland walking, trout 

fishing, mineral spa, swimming, three 18-hole championship golf 

courses, tennis, buckboard and surrey driving, ten-pin and lawn bowling, 

loafing. Write for. color folder. The Homestead is easily reached via 

U.S. Route 220, by Piedmont Airlines, or by Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
Write for color folder or call (703) 839-5500. 


If you know what's good for you, 
youll falas Maxfli 


A tough par three. 191 yards of trouble. 
Surrounded by steep-walled bunkers. 
There’s only one way to go. Three-iron 
and a prayer. And, oh yes...better play 
Maxfli, if you know what's good for you. 


Maxfli 


By DUNLOP 
Buffalo, N.Y.14240 


Maxfli—The 1970 
U.S. Open Champion. 


Metal Sculpture from the Dunlop collection. The 10th hole, Winged Foot Golf Club. 


WALLABEE 


..the shoe that makes 


concrete feel like grass 


Designed by an engineer for comfort. 
Styled by Clarks for distinctive good 
looks. An entirely new kind of shoe 


built around five exclusive 
features that make wearing a 


Wallabee a unique experience. 


Available in sand or brown 
suede, black or brown calf, 
$25.00. Women's $23.00. 
Or men’s boot in sand 
or brown suede at 
$26.00. To be sure 
it’s made by Clarks, 
look for the name 
Wallabee. 


EXCLUSIVELY 
13 fe i 
OF ENGLAND 


| 


For address of the Clarks dealer nearest you write: 
566 Main Avenue, Norwalk, Connecticut 06851 


@ ROG, TRAOEMARH 
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SHOPWALK 


For a triangular Malay or an aluminum- 
spined Maltese cross, see Mr. Pearson 


A Pearson is an aggressively gentle old 
Dubliner who lives in London and 
dreams about kites. He also makes kites— 
the best there are—and orders for them pour 
in from all over the world to Alex’ bach- 
elor flat at 1 Samuel Richardson House, 
North End Road, London W14. There Pear- 
son spends much of his time alternately curs- 
ing or conversing with a yippy Yorkshire 
terrier named Dombey and fashioning his 
gossamer marvels. When not making kites 
in the midst of the tinker’s jumble of bi- 
cycle axles, nylon sheets, wooden dowels, 
aluminum tubing, plywood cutouts, nuts, 
bolts and odd bits of wire that clutter his 
kitchen workshop, Pearson is out flying them 
on the Kensington Gardens kiting pitch near 
the Round Pond model boat basin at the 
western fringe of the park. 

Because small winds generally need big 
kites and vice versa, the prices of Pearson’s 
kites vary inversely with the size of the breeze 
they are designed for. Gales that tug a mile- 
high kite with the strength of a blue marlin 
need “‘pilots’—elongated hexagons with 
rectangular gaps amidship. When the wind 
slackens, a triangular Malay is the thing, 
either the conventional sort with tail or sta- 
bilizing aileron, or the double-sailed split 
variant (apparently all kitemakers were 
raised on Lewis Carroll). The more adven- 
turous flyers would probably prefer an orig- 
inal design of Pearson's, the aluminum- 
spined Maltese cross, which carries two 
mainsails, two adjustable jibs, and in flight 
is as fickle as a psychiatrist’s wife. 

When even the most sensitive wetted fin- 
gers can barely detect movement in the air, 
Pearson prescribes delicate, lazy split roll- 
ers with twin sails or Baden-Powells, six 
feet across and capable of riding the fee- 
blest rising thermal currents up to—and 
through—the gray ceiling of London. 

Alex Pearson makes kites for the love of 
it, and it shows. His prices range from about 
$3.60 to $14, but most of the money goes 
for materials. Like everything in Britain, 
the cost of kites depends not so much on 
what they are but what they're made of. A 
Maltese cross with adjustable twin jibs, for 
instance, will cost about half as much in or- 
dinary material as in paper nylon, the Har- 
ris tweed of kiting. 

Pearson started making kites more than 40 
years ago after watching the satisfied face of 
a flyer in London’s Wormwood Scrubs one 
foggy day in 1925. He’s been at it ever since. 
A retired maintenance man, now 73, Pearson 
has lived to see the reputation of his kites 
spread throughout the world. 

Why does he fly? Because, says Pearson, 
**Kiting is the only sport I know that you 
don’t end up hurting someone.” 

—CHARLES R. EISENDRATH 
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SAUNA BELT 


3 WAISTLINE REDUCER 


..-GUARANTEED TO REDUCE YOUR 


DO YOU NEED ATRIMMER WAISTLINE? HOW SOON WOULD YOU LIKE IT? 


WAISTLINE FROM 1103 INCHES IN JUST 
3 DAYS OF YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


SAUNA BELT WAISTLINE REDUCER —the first really new idea 
in slenderizing in years produces sensationally rapid results in 
reducing the waistline —for men or women—and without the 
need for dieting. Users report unbelievable results like these — 
results which speak for themselves: 


H. J. Faircloth, Jr.: “Lost 4% inches from my waist in just one week. Magnificent 


thing! Outstanding practical results. |'d order over and over again. 


Karl Hoagland: “Always a great skeptic —for the first time a product did what it 
claimed. Using the Sauna Belt twice in one week, | lost 2% inches from my waist- 
line. A ‘Blue Ribbon’ for Sauna Belt.” 


Mr. S. Vaccaro: "From a 36 inch waist to almost a 32 inch waist by using the 
Sauna Belt for just one week —Thanks!” 


WHAT IS THIS SENSATIONAL NEW “SAUNA BELT WAISTLINE REDUCER”? 
The Sauna Belt waist reducer is made from a special non-porous plastic mate- 
rial. It is placed around your waist, directly against the body, and then by use 
of the special tube provided, the belt is inflated—just like blowing up a balloon. 
As the belt is inflated it will tighten itself around your waist and you will notice 
a snug, comfortable feeling of warmth and support throughout your waistline 
and lower back. After the belt is in place and inflated, you will then perform the 
two ‘magic’ waistline reducing exercises specially adapted for use with this 
remarkable belt. This will take just a few minutes and then you will relax, while 
leaving the belt in place on your waist, for another 20 minutes or so. That is all 
there is to it. This inflated belt is specially designed to provide resistance to the 
movements and to provide heat and supporting pressure to every area of your 
waist—back, front and sides—and when you remove the belt—voila!—a tighter, 
firmer waistline from which the excess inches are already beginning to disappear. 


HOW LONG MUST | USE THE SAUNA BELT WAISTLINE REDUCER? That 
depends on your goals, how many inches you want to lose from your waistline 
and the rate at which your body responds. Each person's body make-up is 
different, therefore the degree of Joss will vary with individuals. It is recom- 
mended that you use the belt for a few minutes each day for 3 days in a row 
when you first get the belt and then about 2 or 3 times a week until you have 
achieved your maximum potential for inch loss. After that, for waistline main- 
tenance, you can use the belt about twice a month, or as often as you feel the 
need. Many, many people lose an inch or more the very first day they use the 
belt. There are those who have lost as much as 3 inches on their waistlines 
from just one session with this ‘magic’ belt. The results from the Sauna Belt 
waist reducer have been dramatic, to say the least, but what- 
ever speed and degree of inch loss your particular metab- 
olism allows you with this belt, remember this: You must 
lose from 1 to 3 inches from your waistline in just 3 days or 
you may return the belt and your entire purchase price will 
be immediately refunded, 


THE PRICE IS ONLY $9.95...NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT... 
AND AVAILABLE ONLY FROM SAUNA BELT INC. No 
other belt that makes reducing claims, no imitation a 
can offer the sensational results of the Sauna Belt 

waistline reducer. Only Sauna Belt has the 


3. Then remove the belt. 


VOILA! 


Your waist will already 
feel tighter and trimmer. 


1. Slip the belt around 2. After your exercises, ; copyrighted program that allows this belt ~~ 
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uppose that, tomorrow, a caretaker in Vienna 

opened a long-forgotten trunk and found in 
it a completely unknown work by Ludwig yan 
Beethoven. 

What excitement there would be! It would be 
like finding a new play by Shakespeare, a new 
painting by Leonardo da Vinci, 

Recording companies would make astronomi- 
cal bids for the new work; radio and television 
stations would build entire programs around it; 
sales of music scores would rocket! Every man, 
woman and child in the western world would 
want to hear the new masterpiece. And own a 
recording of it! 

Of course no such find has been made. Never- 
theless, a substantial part of Beethoven's great 
work remains unknown to many music lovers— 
including some of the world’s most confirmed 
and rabid and dedicated and staunch Beethoven 
lovers. (And, naturally, every music lover is a 
Beethoven lover!) 

That is why Time-Life Records has joined with 
the famous Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft 
recording company of Germany to present a 
definitive collection of Beethoven's works. 

Some years ago, Deutsche Grammophon 
Gesellschaft embarked upon an historic project. 
Looking forward to the 200th anniversary of 
Beethoven’s birthday in 1970, they set out to put 
together the most comprehensive collection of 
Beethoven recordings ever assembled. No com- 
pany was better equipped to accomplish this 
ambitious task, for DGG is widely regarded as 
one of the finest recording companies in the 
world—the standard by which other companies 
are often judged. 

When word of this unique collection reached 
Time-Life Records, we moved fast. Working 


In the history of music, there has never been 


To honor the 200th birthday } 
Time-Life Records presen 


BEETHOVEN BICENT] 


Listen to the first six Beethoven Symphonies recorded by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the direction of Herbert von Karajan for 10 DAYS FREE! 
(And get a magnificent Beethoven book free if you decide to keep the album!) 


closely with DGG, our people reviewed the 75 
records the German experts had selected as truly 
representative of Beethoven’s work. Then they 
selected the fifty they felt would be best received 
by music lovers in America. 

The result—the magnificent BEETHOVEN BICEN- 
TENNIAL COLLECTION. It consists of ten albums of 
five records each that, like no other collection, 
present the master at his incomparable best. The 
nine symphonies alone haye already won the 
Grand Prix du Disque (Paris), the world’s most 
coveted award for recording artistry and quality! 


Pay only $14.95* for Album I— 
if you decide to keep it, 


Listen to Album I—the first six of the nine sym- 
phonies—for ten days free without risking so 
much as a penny! See if you don’t agree that 
this is the greatest bargain in the history of 
classical recordings! 

Just send us the attached card and you will 
receive five 12-inch LP stereo records each indi- 
vidually packaged in a polyethylene sleeve, and 
all boxed in a double-slipcase. You can also play 
these records on modern monaural equipment 
too, The BEETHOVEN BICENTENNIAL COLLECTION 
is sold only by mail, and only through Time-Life 
Records. 

And, thanks to our large volume of sales, your 
cost per record is far lower than comparable 
records sold in record stores—even lower than 
those sold in most discount stores! The selections 
in your first album, all performed by the great 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Herbert 
von Karajan, are: 

Symphony No. 1 in C Major—The lyrical crea- 
tion that ushered in a bold, romantic era of 


innovation. 

Symphony No. 2 in D Major—One of the 
piest of the master’s works, filled with fire. 
Symphony No. 3 in E-Flat Major—The mi 
“Eroica,”’ which was Beethoven's own fave 
Symphony No. 4 in B-Flat Major—Hume 
and tender, reflecting a happy period in Bee 
ven’s life. 

Symphony No. 5 in C Minor—The most far 
symphony ever written, it begins in grim st 
gle and ends in exultant victory . 

Symphony No. 6 in F Major—The “Pastora 
inspired musical painting, with its murmt 
brooks, thunderstorm and rustic dancing. 
SPECIAL BONUS! Leonore Overture No. 
The most famous of the overtures to ‘Fide 
Its trumpet calls are unforgettable. 


Audition the complete Bicentenn 
Collection without any obligatio: 


But this album is only the beginning! Su 
quent albums bring you a rich feast of Beeth 
at his best: the rest of the Nine Sympho 
—Overtures and Orchestral Pieces—Concert 
the great Piano Works—Music for the Sra; 
Choral Music—String Quartets—Chamber M 
—Leider and Works for Cello. 

You will hear Wilhelm Kempff at the ps 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra; the Amac 
Quartet; the Vienna Choral Society—and o 
great artists of world renown. 

These future Beethoven albums, issuec 
approximately two-month intervals, will be 
to you to audition and examine. You may re 
or accept any of these you choose. There is al 
lutely no obligation fo buy a minimum nim 


Never before have there been records like these! 


aman like Ludwig van Beethoven. 


*Plus shipping and handling 


“Before the name 
of Beethoven we 
must all bow in 
reverence.”’ 
Giuseppe Verdi 


“The impetuous 
fury of his strength, 
which he could 
quite easily contain 
and control, but 
often would not, 
and the uproarish- 
ness of his fun, go 
beyond anything of 
the kind to be found 
in the work of other 
composers.”’ 
George Bernard Shaw 
‘Dante (is) the great Italian; 
Shakespeare, the great English- 
man; Beethoven, the great Ger- 
Victor Hugo 


“He developed (the symphony) to 

its highest point, doing for it what 
Rembrandt did for painting.” 

Arthur Bodansky 

Metropolitan Opera Conductor 


“He was ugly and 
half crazy." 
Magdelana 
Willmann 
In rejecting his 
proposal 
“The great musi- 
cian of all times.’ 
Olin Downes 
Former N.Y. Times 
music critic 


“‘He has never 
learned anything, 
and he can do noth- 
thing in decent 
style.” 
Albrechtsberger 
His music teacher in 1797 


“No composer has ever melted his 
hearers into complete sentimen- 
tality by the beauty of his music, 
and then suddenly turned on them 
and mocked them with derisive 
trumpet blasts for being such 
fools.’’ George Bernard Shaw 


“He was a Titan, wrestling with 
the gods,” Richard Wagner 


Conductor 
Herbert von 
Karajan. The 
Saturday Review 
called him the 
most famous 
conductor in Europe 
and “‘perhaps the 
finest (con- 
ductor) of his 
generation,”* 
Von Karajan, 
who conducts 
the first 
~ nine 
symphonies, is equally at home in 
the great opera houses of the world 
and on the concert podiums of 
Europe and America. As a Bee- 
thoven interpreter, he inherits the 
grand tradition of Toscanini, Furt- 
wangler and Bruno Walter. 


The Berlin Philharmonic. It has 
been numbered ‘‘among the world’s 
finest symphony orchestras’ by 
TIME Magazine. Perhaps no other 
orchestra in the world can perform 
Beethoven with such depth of un- 
derstandingand technical brilliance. 


The Recordings: Deutsche Gram- 
mophon Gesellschaft. A critic has 
said, “At Deutsche Grammophon, 
guality is not a philosophy, itis an 
obsession.’’ Small wonder, then, 
that the nine symphonies in the 
Beethoven Bicentennial Collection 
have already won the famed Grand 
Prix du Disque (Paris). Deutsche 
Grammophon’s concern with 
achieving perfection extends all 
along the multistage, intricate pro®™ 
cess of recording The results are 
heard on every Deutsche Grammo- 
phon record—hailed by connois- 
seurs a5 among the world's finest, 


Use attached card to order. If card has been detached, order from: Time-Life Records, Time-Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 6 


“the great musician of all time” 
the magnificent and definitive 


NNIAL COLLEC TION 


Audition Vol. 1, the first 
six symphonies plus the 
Lenore Overture No. 3 for 
10 days FREE. Then pay only 


14% 


if you decide to keep it. 
*Plus shipping and handling 


The Beethoven 
Bicentennial Collection 


This epoch-making collection has been 
assembled in 10 Volumes by Deutsche 
Grammophon Gesellschaft and Time-Life 
Records. It brings you Beethoven at his 
best in magnificent stereo recordings fea- 
turing world-renowned conductors and 
artists including Herbert von Karajan; 
Wilhelm Kempff; the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra; the Vienna Symphony Orches- 
tra; the Amadeus Quartet—and other 
outstanding artists. 

By responding now you gain a unique 
opportunity to listen to Vol. 1 for 10 days 
free. If you decide to keep it you pay only 
the low $14.95* price. Or you may return 
the album and book and owe nothing. 

At approximately two-month intervals, 
subsequent albums will be offered at the 
same low price and free audition privilege. 
There is never any obligation for you to 
purchase additional albums—and no mini- 
mum number you must accept. 

But here is a unique opportunity for you 
and your family to sample the very best 
by the incomparable Beethoven. 


Complete Contents of 
the Beethoven Bicentennial 
Collection 

VOL. I SYMPHONIES AND OVERTURES 
PART 1 

VOL. IISYMPHONIES AND OVERTURES 
PART 2 

VOL. III CONCERTOS 


VOL. IV THE GREAT PIANO WORKS 
PART 1 


VOL. V MUSIC FOR THE STAGE 
VOL. VI CHORAL MUSIC 
VOL. VII STRING QUARTETS 


VOL. VIII THE GREAT PIANO WORKS 
PART 2 


VOL. IX THE GREAT CHAMBER MUSIC 


VOL. X GREAT LIEDER AND WORKS 
FOR CELLO 
*Plus shipping and handling 


$25.00 Beethoven Book free with 
purchase of first six symphonies! 


Beethoven lovers will revel in this big, exquisitely 
designed and printed book that covers the master 
and his work in fascinating detail. 
Both text and pictures were prepared in 
cooperation with the famed Beethoven Archive 
in Germany. It includes much material that 
had never been available to the public before! 
It will be shipped to you free when you 
order Album I of the Beethoven Bicenten- 
nial Collection. And it is yours to keep— 
free—if you decide to keep the record album. 
Here is just a sampling of the riches this superb volume contains: 
* An absorbing chronicle of Beethoven’s life and times. 
* Authoritative essays and discussions of every aspect of his work. 
« Reproductions of the original scores of many of Beethoven's greatest 
compositions, written and annotated in his own hand. 
« An illuminating article on Beethoven’s way of life and character. 
« And much, much more! 


Book measures 
12% x 1242 inches. 
275 pages and 

150 color plates. 


Once again you should 
know the, cost9 4 a 


Nonproductive labor. Waiting time, 


illness, vacations, ete. 


Once again 
you should know we can 
help bring it down. 


Every year, the business letter takes a bigger 
bite out of your profits. 

In 1953, it cost $1.17 to get a letter written and 
out the door. In 1967, it was up to $2.49. Today, 
it's $3.05. 

What's worse, except for the mailing charges, 
this is approximately what it costs you for every 
page of paperwork your people turn out. Simple 
memos, lengthy reports, anything that requires 
dictation and typing. 

And it's not likely to cost you any less next year. 
Unless you do something about it this year. 

What we suggest are a few IBM machines. 

You see, we make a family of word processing 
machines that can get thoughts out of abusinessman’s 
mind and through a secretary's typewriter in a lot 
less time —and with a lot less effort —than it’s 
taking now. 

For example, we offer a line of magnetic IBM 
dictation equipment. This allows a businessman to 
record his thoughts four times faster than he can 
write them down in longhand. Or twice as fast as a 
secretary can take them down in shorthand. 

Which means that he can spend less time on 
the things that spend your money —letters and 
other business correspondence —and more time on 


those that make money for you. Things like 
directing and motivating people, making decisions, 
solving problems and just plain thinking. 

And he doesn't tie up a secretary's time while 
he’s doing it. 

And for the secretary, we have the IBM Mag 
Card Selectrice Typewriter. Each page she types is 
recorded on a separate magnetic card. So she never 
has to stop to erase or start all over again. If she 
makes a mistake, she just types right over it. If her 
boss makes a change, she types just the change. 

Then the Mag Card types back the corrected 
final copy — automatically —a page in less than two 
minutes. 

Which gives her a lot more time for more 
productive work, too. 

And these aren't the only ways we can help. 
We also make other office equipment, such as the 
IBM Selectrice Composer which a secretary can use 
to produce typewritten reports that look like printed 
reports, cutting your reproduction costs by as much 
as 35%. 

Call an IBM Office Products Division 
Representative to discuss your specific problem. 
Together you might find you can do next year’s 
paperwork at last year's prices. 


Machines should work. People should think. 


Office Products Division, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N Y. 10022 


IBM. 


Dictat 
Equipment 


IBM Selectrice 


Typewriter Typewriter 


IBM Copier 


Tape Selectricv Composer 
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SCORECARD 


VINTAGE YEARS 


Benny Friedman, who was an All-Amer- 
ica quarterback at Michigan more than 
40 years ago and a star quarterback in the 
National Football League after that, is in 
his 60s and has no official connection 
with football anymore. Yet he stays close 
to the game, running clinics for high 
school quarterbacks, and right now he is 
not happy. He’d like a cut of the pro foot- 
ball pension pie and says he is thinking of 
starting legal action on behalf of old-time 
pro players. ‘‘Brash and arrogant beyond 
belief” is Friedman’s description of the 
decision—reportedly the result of actuar- 
ial necessity—to leave pre-1958 pro play- 
ers out of the pension plan. ““What gave 
them the license to draw the line at 1958?” 
he asks. ‘‘How can they exclude the old- 
er players? We kept the franchise alive 
and gave these guys what they have now. 
I used to travel two days ahead of the 
team with our publicity man. We'd buy 
two bottles of whiskey, go to the newspa- 
per in the town where we would be play- 
ing and give one bottle to the sports ed- 
itor and the other to the columnist. We'd 
sit down and talk, and that’s how we got 
publicity. When I was with the Giants I 
spoke at every high school in New York. 
We did things like that to keep the teams 
going. I don’t like the callousness of play- 
ers today who are getting $50,000 and 
$100,000 a year plus all those other ben- 
efits. They should be thinking about the 
guys who made it possible. I think they 
owe us a hell of a debt.” 

Of course, times have changed. You 
can’t buy publicity from sportswriters 
and sports editors today. Not for one 
bottle of whiskey, you can’t. 


MANAGEMENT BOY 


The new Portland, Ore. Trail Blazers of 
the National Basketball Association are 
accepting applications from would-be 
ball boys. Leo Marty, a young aspirant, 
may well appeal to owners and coach- 
es. After enumerating his qualifications 
his letter added: 

“But I also have a few things to offer 


Edited by ROBERT CREAMER 


you if I am chosen. First of all, 1 would 
promise that I would not try to form a 
union of ball boys throughout the league. 
I don’t care fora pension and I don’t need 
a loan from the club for a few grand.” 

Son, you just passed the management 
test. Now, how do you think you’ll get 
along with the players? 


FAULT 


In the last few weeks bad manners have 
taken over from good tennis on the Pep- 
si Grand Prix tennis circuit, the spon- 
sored long-green-instead-of-silver-tro- 
phies tour. Cliff Richey and Bob Hew- 
itt got into a shouting match at the West- 
ern tournament in Cincinnati, and at 
the National Clay Courts Open in In- 
dianapolis, Brian Fairlie walked off the 
court and sat down in the grandstand 
when he decided that Hewitt was ‘‘tow- 
eling off” too much. Richey won his 
match in Cincinnati but said (of Hew- 
itt), “‘This guy is the biggest jerk that 
ever existed,” and (to Hewitt), ‘““Next 
time you say something ['m going to 
wrap a racket over your head.”” When 
the two players were called into a peace 
conference Hewitt refused to attend, say- 
ing later, “‘’ll be damned if I was going 
to go out there when it was my op- 
ponent who caused all the trouble. I 
could knock him over the head with a 
racket, too, but the way I figure it, don’t 
be gutless and use a racket. Be a man 
about it and use your fists.” 

In keeping with the general tenor of 
things, Ilie Nastase of Rumania got so 
upset over a call by Umpire Al Buman 
that he swatted a ball at the umpire’s 
stand. Buman yelled, “‘Nastase, I’m 
warning you, don’t do that again.” Af- 
ter losing a point later in the match, Nas- 
tase knocked a ball far out of the arena. 
Buman shouted, “‘We’re not going to 
have batted balls in this tournament. 
Get the referee.’ The referee and the 
tournament chairman huddled with Bu- 
man and then told Nastase he would be 
disqualified if there were another inci- 
dent. Nastase lost the next three games 


and the match and complained, “‘It 
wasn’t fair. Everybody else has been hit- 
ting balls out.” 

One veteran tennis follower comment- 
ed, ‘‘I have never seen so much bad 
sportsmanship as there has been this 
year. They asked me to be a linesman 
for the final match, but I wouldn’t do 
that for all the money in the world, not 
the way the players are abusing every- 
body in sight.” 

Arthur Ashe, generally acknowledged 
to be one of the more gentlemanly play- 
ers in the game, explained his cohorts’ 
behavior: ‘“‘People complain about our 
sportsmanship, but it’s only that, with 
money on the line, we’re trying harder 
than ever. If people today expect the 
players to be gentlemen they’re looking 
for the wrong thing. All that counts is 
what goes on inside those white lines. 
The players will do anything to win short 
of cheating. They want to win—not 
please people.” 


SILLY BUSINESS 


Hank McGraw, 27-year-old brother of 
the New York Mets’ Tug McGraw and 
a catcher-first baseman with the Phil- 
adelphia Phillies’ farm team in Eugene, 
Ore., was suspended by the club July 
11 because—here we go again—his hair 


was longer than the Phillies’ management 
felt it should be. (The Phillies issue A 
Public Relations Primer for Professional 
Baseball Players that includes sections 
on ‘‘Handling Yourself,” “‘Handling the 
Press,” ‘‘Establishing Commercial Val- 
ues,”’ ‘*Personal Relations with the Pub- 
lic Directly’ and ‘‘Personal Appear- 


ance.””) McGraw, who was batting .305 
continued 
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“If you hunt different game, you 
know what it's like. To hunt: birds, 
you need a camouflage outfit. To 
hunt upland game safely, a blaze 
orange outfit. But that means shell- 
ing out for two sets of clothes. 

| talked to Sears about it. About 
finding a way to save the expense. 

And we came up with an idea. An 
idea for a new kind of lightweight 

a hunting outfit. An outfit that’s 

two in one. 
Camouflage on 
one side. 

Blaze orange 
outfit on the 
other. Not 
like other 

blaze 

orange 

outfits 

you've 

seen—and 

heard. This one’s made with a fabric 
that slips through woods silently. 

And | made sure this outfit's 
equipped for a hunter. With recoil 
pads. Hand-warmer pockets. Big 
pockets with shell loops. Water-re- 
pellent finish. 

I've worn this outfit plenty. Blaze 
orange outfit for deer hunting. Cam- 
ouflage for bird hunting. A great out- 
fit. It earned my check mark. 


Approved by Ted Williams 
Chairman, Sears Sports Advisory Staff 


Every piece of equipment that car- 
ries this check mark earns it the 
same way. In field tests. The check 
mark tells you it's Sears finest. 

Try on this great new reversible 
hunting outfit. It's in the Hunt Shop 
in a Sears Sports Center. Or Sears 
1970 Hunting Catalog. Write me for a 
free copy: Ted Williams, c/o Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Dept. 139-GR3, 925 
S. Homan Ave., Chicago, III. 60607."" 


Sears (G} 


SPORTS CENTER 
where the new ideas are 


SCORECARD continued 


with 14 homers and 49 runs batted in 
at the time of suspension, said, ‘‘It’s 
thick hair. It’s real thick, but the actual 
length is maybe three inches or so. I 
would look to the average longhair to- 
day just like a straight, regular citizen. 
I don’t really understand it.” 

Phillie General Manager John Quinn 
said, “On four occasions Manager Lou 
Kahn spoke to McGraw about getting 
a haircut. He gave him time to get one. 
McGraw didn’t. In view of the infor- 
mation we send to our players Lou said 
there was nothing else he could do.” 

McGraw commented, ‘People in 
baseball are all from the old school. 
It’s always the past. But people change. 
The public changes. The people they’re 
signing now have changed. I think base- 
ball is losing fans in the 17-to-25 age 
group, and that isn’t right. The peace 
movement and all, that should fit right 
in with baseball. It’s sort of a nonvi- 
olent sport compared with the other 
major sports. It should fit right in with 
that age group if they promoted it the 
right way. I don’t know for sure what 
they could do, but maybe they could 
start by giving the players themselves a 
little more in the way of individual per- 
sonalities rather than make them all 
look the same when they take the field. 
They're always talking about the old 
days. Well, in the old days there seemed 
to be more color, more personality, 
more individualism. 

“I think the whole thing is a little 
silly.”” 


$2 IS $2 

Bay Meadows Racetrack, near San Fran- 
cisco, conducted a perilous experiment 
a week or so ago during a county fair 
race meeting. The traditional daily-dou- 
ble bet was raised from $2 to $5. Ad- 
mittedly, it was a trial balloon, but one 
that was intently watched by racetrack 
operators all over the country. If Bay 
Meadows took the $5 double in stride 
it would indicate the bettors everywhere 
were ready for inflation at the mutuel 
windows. Win, place and show windows 
would probably follow along, and the 
$2 bet would go the way of the 5¢ cigar 
and the nickel phone call. 

But the trial balloon barely floated out 
of the starting gate. After one week the 
daily-double handle was down 32.7% 
from last year’s county fair meeting. 
Other betting was up 8%, indicating 
that the money was there. The win- 
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dows were quickly reconverted to the 
old $2 bet and, wham, the handle jumped 
50% almost immediately, from around 
$40,000 a day for the $5 bet to $60,000 
for the $2 one. These are minuscule 
sums in racing, yet the track received 
calls from major tracks—including those 
in New York and New Jersey, 3,000 
miles away—asking how the double was 
doing. 

Observers at the track blamed the fail- 
ure of the $5 bet on a general resent- 
ment that the price had been raised, on 
a disinclination of people to **wheel” 
the double (coupling a horse in one race 
with every horse in the other race) be- 
cause of the expense and on a falling 
off in gimmick bets (some bettors al- 
ways play a perfunctory $2 bet on their 
age or on their favorite number). 

Demurrers pointed out that the ex- 
periment was a very brief one, that fa- 
vorites kept winning and that there had 
not been any big payoffs to get bettors 
excited. Nonetheless, the fact remains: 
the $2 bettor kept his money in his pock- 
et or at the other $2 windows. 


GRAMBLING GAME 

Grambling College, the hotbed in which 
so many pro football players begin their 
growth, is playing the numbers game 
and winning. Grambling had its worst 
record in 10 years (6-4) last fall but still 
led the NATA and NCAA college-di- 
vision teams in total attendance at all 
games with 277,209, and this year the 
figure may be higher. The team plays 
more than half of its games on the road 
and has dates scheduled in Pittsburgh’s 
Three Rivers Stadium, Chicago’s Soldier 
Field, Cleveland’s Municipal Stadium, 
Houston’s Astrodome and, tentatively, 
Detroit’s Tiger Stadium. Plans are also 
under way to send games back home 
via closed-circuit TV. Grambling may 
be a small school (4,000 students), but 
in football it is big time all the way. 


HERESY 
Here is a comment from a non-Pitts- 
burgh baseball fan that is guaranteed 
to outrage followers of the Pirates. He 
says, ‘I’m sick and tired of hearing peo- 
ple say that Roberto Clemente is the 
greatest player in the game. He’s a good 
player, a very good player, but he sim- 
ply is not ona level with a Henry Aaron 
or a Willie Mays. Take fielding. Cle- 
mente is superb, no doubt about it, and 
he has a powerful arm. But Mays for 


years was an even better fielder with a 
stronger arm. And Aaron, even though 
he is not spectacular, is just about as 
good. Clemente is a fine base runner. 
But as good as Mays was? Never. And 
have you ever noticed Aaron’s percent- 
age of successful steals? In hitting, de- 
spite those batting championships, Cle- 
mente does not compare. Never mind 
home runs, where Aaron and Mays leave 
him far behind. Take runs scored and 
runs batted in, the key statistics in eval- 
uating a player’s offensive value. Cle- 
mente has scored 100 runs in a season 
only three times and batted in 100 runs 
twice. Aaron has scored 100 or more 
runs 14 times, Mays 12, and each has 
had 10 100-RBI seasons. In the 16 years 
the three have been in the National 
League together, Clemente has been be- 
hind both Mays and Aaron in both cat- 
egories 13 times, including this season. 
And he’s on the bench so much. Look, 
from 1955 through 1965, Mays missed 
only 33 games in 11 seasons. Aaron 
missed 49. Clemente missed 211, which 
is the equivalent of a season and a quar- 
ter. That doesn’t hurt his batting ay- 
erage but it sure doesn’t help his team. 

“Clemente is a fine ballplayer, but in 
my book he’s terribly overrated.” 


THEY SAID IT 


e Floyd Little, Denver Broncos bow- 
legged running back, after a visit to Wy- 
oming: ‘‘I like the folks up there: they 
all walk just like I do. 

e Dick Gordon, Apollo 12 astronaut: 
‘*Preparing for a flight into space is much 
like an athlete’s training, except that it 
takes a bit longer. We train three years 
for one ball game and there are only 50 
players to begin with, and some don’t 
get in the game.” 

e Robert Trent Jones, golf architect, 
whose Hazeltine course, site of the 1970 
U.S. Open, was subjected to criticism: 
“*At the British Open at St. Andrews I 
asked one of the American players why 
they didn’t complain about the condi- 
tions, since they were much the same as 
at Hazeltine. He told me, ‘St. Andrews 
is 400 years old and, besides, we don’t 
know whom to blame.’ ” 

e Mrs. Rick Barry, wife of the basketball 
star, after hearing that Earl Foreman, 
owner of the Virginia Squires, would re- 
lease her husband from his contract for 
$200,000: *‘Foreman is asking a lot for 
Rick to pay $200,000. I don’t think any 
man is worth $200,000.” END 
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Give us four weeks 
and we'll give you 
anew 
advertising program. 


Friendly Reminders. In four 
weeks we can do something about 
those plain, drab paper products, 
you’re now using. 

That's all it takes from the time 
you okay our color sketches until 
you have an exciting printed pro- 
motion in your hands. 

Borrow a little interest. Bankers 
and businessmen take note. Just 
look what Fort Howard printed pro- 
motions can do for you. Here’s an 
idea that’s good for any business- 
man. Donate napkins with your 
message to local civic groups. 

If you’re an auto dealer, a printed 
napkin with a cup of coffee can 
add just the soft-sell you need at 
model introduction time. 

Or use them in your service area. 


Leave one in the car for people to 
wipe off the steering wheel—just 
in case your mechanic forgot. The 
cost for all this interest? Really 
very low. 

For safety’s sake. Safety is a 
habit, not just a hard-hat. So why 
not make it a habit to order your 
cafeteria napkins printed with 
safety reminders. 

The cost? Only pennies. And 
they just might remind someone 
to prevent an accident. 

The Idea People. There are hun- 
dreds of ideas where these came 
from—Fort Howard. Write us on 
your business letterhead and we'll 
send one of our men over to talk to 
you about them. Four weeks. That’s 
a short wait for a new image. 


© 


Fort Howard Paper 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 54305 


Sports Illustrated 


AUGUST 17, 1970 


DOWN TO THE SEA IN $ 


On the eve of decisive America’s Cup trials, foreign and domestic, the 


grandeur of the sea and charisma of Newport intermingle with the 


contenders’ stark concern over huge investments. Big business outsails 


romance; so far ‘Intrepid’ has sailed best 


ike a doughty deb- 
utante who knows 
she will be noticed 
by sweeping into the | 
ballroom late, Gretel 
HT of Australia came 
down Narragansett 
Bay to Newport last | 
week to complete the | 
list for this year’s |. 
America’s Cup cotil- 
lion. She berthed opposite another well- 
bred foreign beauty, named France, who 
had been making small talk around New- 
port for quite a while. Not far away 
were a trio of Americans, Intrepid, Val- 
iant and Heritage, each determined to 
win, each jealous of her chance to stand 
for her country. And so at last the Au- 
gust coming-out could begin in that most 
famous and most exclusive of yacht rac- 
ing events, the challenge for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup, a trophy held for 119 years 
by the U.S.—so long that it has been 
for decades bolted firmly to an oaken 
table in the New York Yacht Club. 
Intrepid is heavily favored to win the 
final U.S. trials, which will begin next 
week. Said trials will end at the plea- 
sure of the gentlemen of the New York 
Yacht Club. It is all very ritualistic, very 
proper—cannons at sunset and all that— 
and before each trial race the white- 
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capped men of the yacht club’s race com- 
mittee announce the boat pairings by 
showing placards bearing competitors’ 
sail numbers along the side of the com- 
mittee boat, which is called Incredible. 
As things now stand, that is the word 
which will come quickly to the experts’ 
tongues if the winning number ultimately 
proves not to be 22, Jntrepid. Nonetheless 
this is the first time in cup history that 
there are two foreign challengers, and 
no one really has a clue as to whether 
France or Gretel II is the better boat. 
They race a best-of-seven series, due to 
begin next Friday, for the right to meet 
the American defender in September, 
and ah, how the town longs for the for- 
eigners to win even one race. Whatever 
happens, there will be a proper noise 
that both the uppitiest and the lowliest 
in that grand and strangely democratic 
old playground by the sea will feel in 


by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


the deepest corners of 
their souls. 

It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a place better 
suited than Newport 
to the pursuit and de- 
fense of the nicely 
gnarled and unmis- 
takably genteel old 
pitcher that is the 
America’s Cup. New- 


’ port is a gem of the ocean, plain and 


fancy, home port to the horny-handed 
lobstermen of Aquidneck Island as well 
as the working one-upsmen of Bailey’s 
Beach; to the Vanderbilts and the Au- 
chinclosses and the Firestones and the 
Van Alens of U.S. society as well as the 
Munsons and Langes and Strzymenkis 
of the U.S.S. Brownson. In the bleak 
lamplight of barroom pool tables on the 
waterfront main stem, Thames Street, 
gobs of the Navy may interrupt discus- 
sions of life’s fondest subjects—girls, 
hometowns, departed shipmates—to fall 
into loud and obscene disagreement over 
the quality of seamanship aboard the 
cup boats, though the Thames Street 


continued 


The big boats in battle. Above, “Valiant” and 
“Intrepid” round the windward mark. Dueling 
downwind, they bespeak the beauty of sail. 


“Heritage,”” reaching down to cup buoy, has the brightest spinnaker and worst record. 


Bill Ficker, ‘‘Intrepid’s" skip- 


per, runs boat like big business. 


“Valiant” crewmen sweat below- 


decks over space-age winches. 
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AMERICA’S CUP continued 


Navy doesn’t necessarily know spinna- 
kers from spinach when it comes to sail- 
ing. In the gilded baroque ballroom of 
Marble House on Bellevue Avenue, pa- 
trician ladies with blue hair gracefully 
applaud a chamber music concert of a 
morning, then fall into well-modulated 
conversation about the chances of get- 
ting Baron Marcel Bich, leader of the 
French, to come to thé. 

Newport is at home with the Amer- 
ica’s Cup as few other ports in the world 
might be, for within its quite limited geo- 
graphical purview it long ago became 
accustomed to the lofty ways of the 
mighty as well as rousing exhibitions of 
barroom navigation, and some of the 
most beautiful vistas, both God-given 
and man-made, soothe the eyes of men. 

Two men who are quite blind to all 
but the ocean off Newport for the time 
being—the men on the hottest spots— 
are Robert W. McCullough, organizer 
of the Valiant syndicate and helmsman 
of the boat, and William P. Ficker, the 
skipper of /ntrepid. Each carries on his 
back his syndicate’s hefty investment in 
his boat—at least $750,000 each (in all, 
this America’s Cup year represents an 
investment of no less than $6 million). 
Each skipper will be held solely respon- 
sible for anything, however minor, that 
goes wrong at sea. And at Newport noth- 
ing is minor. Starting a race well is des- 
perately important; the nature of match 
racing is such that a skipper who is bad- 
ly outfoxed at the start tends never to 
catch up. And on Newport’s six-legged, 
24.3-mile course he has an awful long 
time in which to brood. 

Except that it is not permissible to « 
brood. A serene mind is what a skip- 
per needs most. Concentration is so 
crucial, says Bill Ficker, that when he 
races he sees ‘‘nothing but the water 
ahead.” Ficker, age 42 and hairless as 
Intrepid’s hull, is a wealthy California 
architect. Outwardly, at least, he is im- 
perturbable. He presides over a crew 
which has the unusually youthful ay- 
erage age of 23. Except in his single 
loss to McCullough in the July trials, 
he has started well and made few tac- 
tical errors. As most sailors know by 
now, his boat was created originally 
by the master cup designer, Olin Ste- 
phens II, for the 1967 defense, and 
has undergone major surgery below 
the waterline under the knife of a 
young pretender, Britton Chance Jr. 
Stephens, the designer of Valiant, would 
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have to be inhuman if that knife has 
not pricked his pride. 

When Ficker is asked why Intrepid 
has so consistently drubbed the newer 
Stephens boat, he fixes his pale blue eyes 
upon his questioner and quietly says, 
“‘T think we are simply better organized. 
The boats are not that different.” To a 
man, the /ntrepid crewmen play bridge, 
and though Ficker is known as a dis- 
ciplinarian (‘‘We insist on absolute si- 
lence under way except for commands 
and essential working conversation’’), he 
does allow his men to crack a deck. of 
cards belowdecks during deadly hours 
spent getting to and from practice or 
while waiting to start a race. Any vis- 
itor to the rambling mansion on Price’s 
Neck where Jntrepid’s crew lives is of- 
fered an ornate glass bowl filled with 
green and white buttons that say FICKER 
IS QUICKER. 

Bob McCullough, 49, the skipper 
Ficker has been consistently quicker 
than, is a thoroughly Establishment 
man—a Connecticut textile millionaire 
and rear commodore of the New 
York Yacht Club. His is the most ex- 
perienced cup crew, averaging a rel- 
atively ripe 35 years of age. Any amount 
of waterfront gossip has taken Valiant’s 
helm out of McCullough’s hands and 
conferred it upon various others. The 
name of George Hinman, a wise old 
sea dog of 65 who has been having a 
grand time as helmsman of Valiant’s 
trial horse, Weatherly, has come up 
repeatedly. The precedent of 1964, when 
Constellation was shifted from Eric Rid- 
der to Bob Bavier, woke up and beat 
American Eagle and then the British, 
has not been ignored. 

McCullough has endured all this with 
considerable grace. When asked last 
week if he might conceivably take himself 
off the boat, he said, ‘‘It’s too late. There 
would not be time for another man to get 
the boat in hand.’? McCullough said 
there already had been too little time for 
the crew members—veterans though they 
are—to mesh with one another in the 
most efficient way. ‘‘We have had a lot of 
alterations on the boat,” he said, “‘so 
many that I don’t think we’ve had one- 
tenth of the time for crew training that we 
did in 1967, when I had Constellation. | 
think the boat itself is now finally going 
as fast as possible, and it should not take 
us long to be in top condition. Now it'll 
be like the Kansas City Chiefs getting 
ready for the All-Stars; they knew each 
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In Franco-American dockside encounter “Valiant Skipper Bob McCullough meets Marcel 


Bich, the ballpoint pen baron, whose challenger shares Newport's waters with U.S. Navy. 
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other so well they could do it in a matter 
of days.” 

As for Charley Morgan, the Florida 
boatbuilder who has put forth Heritage, 
he seems to be odd man out before the 
final trials even get going. The most poi- 
gnant sight in Newport has been that 
of Heritage hanging just above the wa- 
ter at dockside as Morgan’s men make 
change upon change. 

Just getting a boat to Newport isa pret- 
ty fair accomplishment, however—not 
unlike being invited into the taut and 
conservative New York Yacht Club, and 
both France and Australia may com- 
pliment themselves on the club’s con- 
fidence in their capacities for seamanship 
and yachting decorum. Ted Turner, a 
hard-driving Atlantan with a fine ocean- 
racing record in the old American Eagle, 
has not yet succeeded in making the 
club’s membership roster. He is getting 
into the sacred waters this week, though, 
by chartering Eagle to the Aussies as 
their trial horse. 

The NY YC has always been somewhat 
grudging about broadening its base of 
membership. The most famous postwar 
cup skipper, Emil (Bus) Mosbacher, now 
the nation’s Chief of Protocol, is one of 
the very few men of Jewish descent on 
the rolls. Over the years the club has 
agreed to accommodate the most press- 
ing requests of the foreign challengers— 
they have not had to sail the seas ro 
Newport for 33 years—but still feels a 
heavy responsibility for keeping its own 
bolt tightly knurled to the bottom of 
the cup in its sedate rooms on Man- 
hattan’s 44th Street. A few years ago, 
when Baron Bich first advanced the idea 
of having trials to select a foreign chal- 
lenger from more than one country, a 
yacht club officer coldly responded, 
“This is not the Davis Cup.’’ Ah, but 
a less brassbound spirit ultimately 
prevailed. 

The Australian crew, an uncommonly 
robust and jovial band of veterans, 
stayed behind in Sydney Harbor rac- 
ing the first Grefe/ against Stephens’ 
oldie but goodie, Vim, while a freight- 
er gave Gretel // her leisurely 14,000- 
mile ride to Newport. “‘It makes you 
a bit uneasy, mate, to think that you 


Newest girl in town is Australia's dilatory ‘‘Gre- 
te/ //,"" shown aboard freighter. She shares 
the cup ambience with “Valiant's’ golden 


hull. spectators afloat, crewmen big-lawning it. 


might be putting up a new spinnaker 
for the first time at the first mark in 
the first race, doesn’t it now?” said Skip- 
per Jim Hardy. Indeed, though Hardy, 
37, a good-humored Sydney winegrower, 
seems cool enough. 

Among early items of news that may 
or may not be relevant now was word 
from Down Under that Sir Frank Pack- 
er’s Gretel II had been singularly un- 
impressive in first trials. She had a bendy 
mast and turned with all the finesse of 
a beer truck, it was said. Thus, though 
the loyalists at home were wearing hope- 
ful pro-Aussie sweatshirts, Newport felt 
the magnificent young men of Gretel I/ 
to be underequipped—like commandos 
going to war with wooden swords, as 
one observer put it. 

Newport loved the Aussies none- 
theless. On Bellevue Avenue servant 
girls (nearly all college girls on sum- 
mer vacation these years) were atwitter 
over Hardy’s brawny buckos. Merchants 
of wine, spirits and other drinks of 
the night were also pleased. One of New- 
port’s favorite stories is that in 1967 
an enterprising barkeep imported a 
few hundred gallons of Australian beer 
and rang up a $50,000 profit during 
America’s Cup weeks. 

The forces of Baron Bich, meanwhile, 
had arrived late in June. It was a bit 
more than a force de frappe the baron 
brought along. No fewer than 70 peo- 
ple were in his party, including all of 
his own nine children (aged 3 to 31) 
and three chefs. They occupied a New- 
port monument, Miramar, built by 
George Widener (who went down with 
the Titanic), now a girls’ school. Though 
luxurious inside, the grounds have be- 
come somewhat dowdy, so the French 
hired their own men to pluck crabgrass 
from cracks in the patio and dig dan- 
delions from the garden urns. 

But the French have problems more 
serious than Newport's perennial short- 
age of gardeners. Two potential skippers 
have stalked out; there have been mo- 
rale problems among the hard-worked 
crewmen. “‘A Frenchman is nothing if 
not an individualist,” said Bruno Bich, 
the baron’s second son and spokesman. 
“Of course, | admit we have tried some- 
thing new by not yet naming a perma- 
nent crew or a permanent helmsman, 
but we feel that if a man is part of a 
team effort, it should not matter to him 
if he races or not. Perhaps we are wrong, 
but we think if a man has a big FRANCE 


on his shirt, that is really the point, be- 
cause he is part of the effort.” 

Bruno Bich added: **If we could beat 
the Australians and then finish, perhaps, 
three to five minutes behind the Amer- 
ican boat, we would feel we have ac- 
complished a great deal.” 

If spending will make it so, the French 
will accomplish; they are into the game 
for approximately $2 million at present. 
Marcel Bich has indicated he will spend 
whatever is necessary eventually to win 
the cup. 

But like Henry James, a sometime 
Newport visitor, Bich is not amused by 
profligate spending. He is more con- 
cerned with the glory of France, and is 
not of the company James decried one 
Newport summer in its gilded age as wor- 
shippers of the “*great, black ebony god 
of business,” and whose mansions, in 
James’ view, should *‘stand there always, 
vast and blank, for reminder to those 
concerned of the prohibited degrees of 
witlessness, and of the peculiarly awk- 
ward vengeances of affronted proportion 
and discretion.” 

Still, James probably would not cot- 
ton to the cup contenders of 1970, for 
they are businessmen, and all-business 
about the brutal requirements of win- 
ning. Though one may wish them to 
speak of the romance of the sea and the 
poetry of the wind, sailing for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup does not lend itself to skip- 
pers of sentimental bent. This is a sport 
geared to men who can fix their gaze 
ona hard goal—forminga conglomerate, 
say, or putting in a tough bid for a De- 
fense Department contract. 

Bill Ficker and Bob McCullough and 
Charley Morgan and Jim Hardy—they 
are all tanned, fit, lithe, graceful men. 
They have quick reflexes, steady hands 
and strong arms at the wheel, but they 
are perhaps as much at home in banks 
and boardrooms as in the cockpit ofa 12- 
meter yacht. Bill Ficker said, ‘In a sense 
it’s more important to have knowledge 
of how to form a good corporation than 
to be able to sail a boat fast in this com- 
petition. When I became skipper, it was 
as if | took over all the responsibili- 
ties of a corporation, including cost ac- 
counting, personnel, administration— 
and turning a profit. That’s the kind of 
responsibility a skipper in an America’s 
Cup yacht must carry. That, and a real- 
ization that it’s the opportunity of a life- 
time to be competing for the greatest tro- 
phy there is in sailing.” END 
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off Hawaii for the wife of the world’s biggest marlin. 


OF BIG MAMA She got away, naturally, but the fishermen hooked a 


record catch along the way by ROBERT F. JONES 
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A first glance, a marlin-fishing tour- 
nament would appear to be about 
as exciting a spectator sport as the nose- 
wrestling championship. Like, what is 
there to see? Most of the action takes 
place over the horizon. Most of the fight, 
on the fishes’ part, occurs about three 
football fields straight down. Though 
teamwork is important it is not of the 
slam-bang, Tinker-to-Evers-to-Chance 
variety, but rather of the school that 
says, "Yeah, Fred, gimme a little sip of 
ice water and then pour the rest on the 
reel cause the drag is getting damned 
hot.” Even when the day’s catch is 
weighed at the dock—the closest thing 
to a grand moment that the sport can 
provide—there is a faint odor of su- 
permarket about the whole business. The 
fish has long since lost its color and ap- 
pears about as dramatic as a used truck 
tire. “There it is, folks, a Pacific blue mar- 
lin, 35814 pounds of blazing oceanic 
fury.” In terms of socio-economic real- 
ity, that translates into a two-year sup- 
ply of fishcakes. 

But wait a minute. For all of that de- 
glamorization, the | 2th annual Hawaiian 
International Billfish Tournament 
(H.LB.T. to its friends), which free- 
spooled to a finish last week on the stone 
wharf of Kailua-Kona, provided all the 
ingredients of a classical sporting event. 
There was a down-to-the-wire finish in 
which four teams could have taken, well, 
the fishcake. A crowd of nearly 1,000 
aloha-shirted fans waited anxiously un- 
der a sickle moon until 9 o’clock on the 
last evening to see who had won. It was 
a big guys vs. little guys confrontation 
in which the little guys won (finally), 
and a simultaneous Hometown ys. Out- 
landers battle that ultimately went to 
the furriners (drat). 

Oddly enough, the winning team in- 
cluded both little guys and furriners. Vic- 
tory went to Jim Conway’s crew from 
Portland, Ore., who fished from a 19- 
foot “‘mosquito boat,” using the light- 
est line permissible in the tournament— 


It wasn't a record, but Pat Conway's marlin 


helped her and her husband (at right) to win. 


50-pound test—and employing a strategy 
of tough fighting that proved superior 
to the tactics of the local Hawaiian teams 
which placed second, third and fourth. 
Conway, a sporting goods dealer who 
has his own hunting and fishing tele- 
vision show in Portland, took advantage 
of a tournament rule that gives double 
the poundage points for fish taken on 50- 
pound line. 

All week long, fishing from an un- 
stable platform and catching their own 
live bait (mainly small bonito), Conway’s 
team consistently piled up marlin in a 
manner that more experienced tourna- 
ment fishermen said could not work. On 
the final evening, just half an hour be- 


One marlin won't win a meet, but it stirred up billfishermen Dave Gittins and Bob Rodgers. 


fore the tournament’s end, the Orego- 
nians hooked up their last fish—a 158- 
pounder—and fought it well into the 
dark. Not a truly large fish, it none- 
theless gave them a total of 1,355 points, 
nearly 100 more than the second-place 
Anaehoomalu Bay Trolling Club, the 
third-place Kona Mauka Trollers, and 
the fourth-place contenders from the 
Honolulu-based Ala Moana _ Sports- 
man’s Club (which had won the first 
two H.1.B.T.s). Conway’s untiring wife, 
Pat, helped considerably by nailing a 146- 
pound marlin at midweek, fighting the 
fish upright and without the aid of a 

shoulder harness. 
But even before the first hook-up, a 
continued 
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heady mood of anticipation ran through 
Kailua like the omnipresent mongoose. 
A few weeks earlier, practically on the 
eve of the tournament, a Honolulu char- 
ter captain had boated a 1,805-pound 
marlin—not just the largest billfish ever 
caught in waters around Hawaii, but 
the largest taken anywhere on rod and 
reel. It exceeded the existing world rec- 
ord of 1,560 pounds by the weight of a 
better-than-average marlin. 

But the big fish was not and never 
will be a record. Cornelius Choy, the 
skipper, is not a record hunter. A can- 
ny, cost-conscious, commercial pro, 
Choy prefers to keep his tackle intact, 
and will not let his customers set the 
hook when a strike occurs (thus obvi- 
ating International Game Fish Associ- 
ation recognition). It also means that 
he loses less leader and expensive lures 
and gear than other captains. But even 
if Choy had let his party handle the 
whole fight themselves, it is doubtful that 
the fish could have been landed. The an- 
glers were three California car salesmen 
and their wives who, among them, had 
caught just one fish previously—a trout 
about the size of the truite meuniére at 
Chez Pierre. 

Sharing pump time on the rod, and 
with Choy backing down furiously, the 
trio brought the fish to gaff in 45 min- 
utes—a blink of the eye compared to 
the half-day battles that it has sometimes 
taken to boat earlier billfish records. Was 
ita plastic marlin, a blowup billfish plant- 
ed for publicity? No, sir. The reason 
that the fight was so short was that the 
big marlin had a 150-pound Allison’s 
tuna in its throat when it hit Choy’s 
Kona-head lure. Ethically, at least, the 
fish died of greed, but Choy’s friends, 
and even his competitive enemies, agree 
that it probably died of suffocation as 
it tried to regurgitate the tuna which 
blocked its gill intakes. All Choy had 
to do was back down on the fish and 
let his clients crank the reel handle. Even 
at that, Choy handlined the fish into 
the gaff at the end, a maneuver which 
disqualified him even further for any pos- 
sible record. 

Nonetheless, the simple fact that a 
short ton of marlin had been caught in 
Hawaiian waters was enough to set all 
of H.1.B.T.’s contestants on edge. Even 
the bearded, beaded longhairs who have 
lately infested the Kona coast were talk- 
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ing about Big Boy. ‘‘Man,” said one of 
them with a wide-eyed flop of his locks, 
“they musta spiked that tuna with acid 
before they stuffed it down the marlin’s 
throat. Why else would he have copped 
out so quick?” In bars and boites from 
Waimea to Captain Cook, late-drinking 
billfishermen raised rummy toasts to Big 
Boy and promised to search out and 
hook up with his Big Mama—female 
marlin being considerably larger than 
the males. 

No one did, of course. The largest 
fish of the tournament tipped the scales 
at 538 pounds, which was 271 short of 


the H.1.B.T. record set by Jim Kim- 
berly of West Palm Beach in 1966. Still, 
the overall catch of 95 marlin (plus 14 
Allison’s tuna, maximum weight 204 
pounds) broke a tournament record. The 
previous high was 63 fish in 1967. So if 
marlin are the stuff that dreams and fish- 
cakes are made of, plenty of mini-dreams 
came true. 

Take the case of Team 69. Its cap- 
tain, Bob Rodgers, 47, is a hard-drink- 
ing Honolulu machinist, the grandson 
of a Portuguese whaler and the owner 
of a minuscule 25-foot Bertram inboard- 
outboard called Osprey. The boat bare- 


This was Big Boy, 1,805 pounds of non-record fish that spurred on the Hawaiian tournament. 


ly made it through the high seas that 
separate Oahu from the Kona coast over 
190 battering miles. Bob’s wife, Dottie, 
also 47, is an ebullient, amber-eyed 
swinger with a weakness for dogs (two 
toy Pomeranians and a mammoth Dane- 
German shepherd mix named Alii Akai- 
ka, or Strong Chieftain) and 8 a.m. cock- 
tails. The Rodgers’ crew consisted of 
one strong-armed young man, Dave Git- 
tins, who had worked on many a char- 
ter boat but had never caught a marlin 
in his life. None of the H.1.B.T. reg- 
ulars thought much of Team 69—they 
drank too much, laughed too much, and, 
what the hell, nobody even knew them. 

On the first day of the tournament, 
when 72 other team boats surged past 
the Coast Guard cutter Cape Small un- 
der the arc of a red flare, Osprey was 
still tied to the wharf. Later that day, 
Team 69 failed to hook up or boat a 
fish. Tournament rules require each team 
to report its strikes, hookups and fish 
three times a day, but all Bob Rodgers 
could report was “‘puka, puka, puka,” 
which, in Hawaiian pidgin, means zip, 
zip, zip. That night it rained hard, but 
Team 69 was too zonked out with the 
beer and the bouncing waves to notice. 

Next morning, when the red flare 
dropped, Team 69 was ready. “I’m go- 
ing to try Zone Lima,” said Rodgers, 
“because my grandfather’s name was 
Lima. What the hell, there’s fish—big 
billfish—everywhere along here. Trolling 
these Kona-head lures, you got as good 
a chance of hooking up a big one as any- 
one else. With live bait, or just skipping 
a dead bait, you might get the smaller 
marlin, but then again you might get a 
shark, or both.’’ Half a dozen beers lat- 
er, Rodgers abandoned Zone Lima (an 
outside reach of purple water south of 
Kailua) and headed for Zone Uniform 
J, an area marked by broad, black lava 
flows from a local 1963 volcanic erup- 
tion. Radio reports indicated a dozen 
strikes in Uniform I. **By-by Gramps,” 
said Rodgers. *‘We gotta go where the 
action is.” And it was. Shortly before 3 
p.m,, the port reel—a 16/0 Penn Sen- 
ator named Ernie—went zizzzzzzz. Then 
it went zizzinnnngggg. Gittins piled onto 
the rod just as the marlin made its first 
bill-waving jump. Dottie, who was at 
the wheel, slammed the engine all ahead 
flank and whooped like a Comanche. 
Rodgers cranked in the four other lines, 


simultaneously it seemed. “‘Keep your 
cool, keep your cool!” he bellowed, more 
to himself than anyone else. **Somebody 
soak a paper towel for Dave’s head when 
he gets sweaty; somebody get the flying 
gaff. Somebody get me a beer. No, let’s 
wait on that.” 

Fifteen minutes later the marlin was 
aboard—a short but broad-shouldered 
185-pound fish that died in living color 
with the gaff through its eye socket. The 
tip of its bill broke off when Rodgers 
and Gittins wedged it into the narrow- 
beamed well-deck. ‘Oh, phoo,”’ yelled 
Dottie, **that*ll disqualify us.’ ““No it 
won't,’ said Rodgers. He was shaking 
with excitement, his ruddy eyeballs fill- 
ing with tears. ““It can’t and it won't.” 
Then he vomited over the side. A short 
time later, Dottie went topless. Gittins 
watched and smiled. *“‘Wow,” he said. 
**My first marlin.” 

Though the mini-dream of Team 69 
came true, the maxi-dream of one Peter 
Goadby did not. In fact it became some- 
thing of a nightmare. Peter Goadby, 41, 
is a tall, strong, gray, and very human 
Australian, a total fisherman who once 
held the world record on tiger shark 
(360 pounds, **but that was back in the 
days of linen lines’). He is one of the 
few anglers—only 60 have ever turned 
the trick—to boat a marlin of more than 
1,000 pounds, In 1968, he took a 1,137- 
pound black marlin on the Great Bar- 
rier Reef, the smaller of a pair which 
had followed up his lures. Ostensibly a 
sales manager for Union Carbide’s ocean 
systems division, Goadby actually is Su- 
per Angler. If anyone really could have 
caught Choy’s 1,805-pounder, it should 
have been Peter Goadby. 

No fisherman in the tournament was 
better prepared than Goadby. His fad- 
ed plaid fishing shirt was leached to just 
the right degree of pallidity; his sun- 
glasses and cap were tied down with 
just the right lengths of 30-pound mo- 
nofilament. His hand-built lures—pol- 
ished with Macleans toothpaste to a high, 
clear gloss—covered all the stops in the 
spectrum of marlin-enticing colors. His 
vessel, the Kaihuloa, a 36-footer out of 
the Maalaea Boat & Fishing Club of 
Maui, was piloted by none other than 
Charles M. Cooke III, that crew-cut, 
kindly, eminently fishwise old salt who 
for years held the world’s bonefish rec- 
ord and who helped to develop the 


Kona coast into one of the world's hot- 
test big-marlin grounds. If anyone was 
set to catch Big Mama, it had to be 
Goadby. 

But by the last day of the tournament, 
Peter had caught one mahimahi and 
his team had lost five marlin. As he 
trolled his big Kona-heads past the lava 
flows—**Use big hooks for big fish”— 
Goadby turned philosophical. *‘There’s 
asign down in Panama that reads, “Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of marlin.’ You 
have to be ready, you have to concen- 
trate all the time. Nobody knows the 
exact moment when the big fish is go- 
ing to come, in a tournament or wher- 
ever. That’s the luck part, but afterwards 
one must be ready.” 

There were two strikes during the day, 
but neither hooked up. **On the first 
day,” Peter mused after one of the fail- 
ures, “I had a 200-pounder right up to 
the boat. Just as it was dying, belly up, 
it slipped the hook and sank. Nothing 
we could do but watch. It’s been that 
kind of a week.” 

An hour before the tournament’s end, 
Charlie Cooke spotted a school of Aku— 
oceanic bonito—working a school of bait 
just outboard of the Kona Hilton, **Let’s 
get some live bait,” said Peter. Only 
three quarters of an hour of competition 
remained as Goadby coolly hooked up 
the 10-pound Aku and began skipping 
it for his honor-saving marlin. 

The minutes ticked past like seconds, 
and the sky grew darker under the um- 
brella of clouds that builds up over the 
high island in the afternoon. Goadby’s 
pale fingers played on the heavy mo- 
nofilament like a man fingering a subtle 
guitar. “‘Billfishermen! _ billfishermen! 
billfishermen! One minute till stop fish- 
ing,” came the radio voice of Longnose, 
the tournament moderator. Goadby sat 
in dead silence, his fingers the only mov- 
ing thing about him. Then Longnose 
said: **Stop fishing.”’ Peter did. 

“Well,” he said as he unhooked the 
now-dead Aku, “ve had my luck. ve 
caught a 1,000-pound marlin and some 
people have fished all their lives with 
that end in mind, and never caught one. 
Others have fished only once or twice 
and caught the fish I still dream 
about. They think it’s an easy game, | 
suppose.” 

And there it was: The stuff that dreams 
and fishcakes are made of, END 
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dove head first at 180 mph to 
gether for five seconds (about 1,000 feet) — 
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A CAAMAIE THAT GELS 


ACGOOD MAN DOWN 


These are the shoes of Joe Namath, which are nice to be in if you are 
making Westerns in Rome with groovy little chicks (see cover), but not 
so nice if you are playing football against large, ill-tempered men, like 
the ones butting into the scenes on the following pages. These painful 
moments are from what one quarterback has called “the secondary 
nightmare’’; the primary nightmare is interceptions. In each of these 
cases Namath has been racked up after throwing a pass—at right by the 
Chargers’ Pete Barnes. There is little a quarterback can do at times like 
these except roll with the tackle; note his assailant’s number so the 
blocking can be adjusted; brood about getting into a more soothing 
profession or, best yet, about hitting the owner up for more bread. 
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| Bee Tackle Dave Costa drapes his 
265 pounds on Namath (above) in the 


Broncos’ 21-19 upset of the Jets, a game 
in which Joe Willie was repeatedly 
dropped, once sohard he required the min- 
istrations of Team Physician Dr. James 
Nicholas (far left). Nor did Kansas City 
show mercy in its semifinal playoff .win, 
Namath receiving succor from an official 
(left) and then a mighty forearm smash by 
6’7”, 287-pound Buck Buchanan (right). 


Ore: End Elvin Bethea seems to be 


hugely amused at having deposited Na- 


math on the seat of his pants, while Dol- 
phin Ends Manuel Fernandez (75) and 
Jim Riley apparently congratulate each 


other ona successful pincers movement. 


| Oe Jackson, the Denver end who is 


known as Tombstone, prepares to bury 


Namath under 225 pounds (left). Above, 
282-pound Buffalo Tackle Jim Dunaway, 
having broken through the Jet defend- 


ers, gathers Namath in a cold embrace. 
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I. long, painful season over, Namath 
leaves the Shea Stadium field in a cloud 
of dust, the Jets having lost to the 
Chiefs 13-6 in the semifinal playoff game. 
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Bob Lunn, top pro golfer, uses Dep for Men in his hair. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 6 Dunlop Golf Balls ($4.50 value) 
only $2.75 when you buy Dep for Men. 


Dep for Men has always been the way to get a great hairstyle. Now it's 
also the way to get a great deal on golf balls. 6 Dunlop Silver Cup Golf 
Balls for only $2.75. To order: Print your name, address and zip code ona 
plain piece of paper. Send it together with a check or money order for $2.75 
(no cash please) and the end flap from a tube of Dep for Men Hairstyling 
Gel or Creme or the collar from a can of Dep for Men Hair Spray to: Dep 
for Men, P.O. Box 1981D, Glendale, California 91209. Please allow 4 to 5 
weeks for delivery. Offer good in continental See or met 
U.S.A. only and expires Sept. 15, 1970. Calif. (i, ain 4 ia. | 
residents add 14¢ sales tax. Limit of 6 golf | fa ig opriy 
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balls per order. Dep for Men's Golf Ball ‘tate & . ) 
Bonanza — you can't beat if with a club, #y%"es HAIRDRESS STYLING GEL); “2a 


“Guys with style, style their hair with Dep for Men.” 


Pitching is just another diverting challenge to Sudden 


Sam McDowell, who marches not only to his 


own drummer, but to a different one every day by PAT JORDAN 


SAM OF 1,000 WAYS 


Ke boy of about 10 was trying to 
bounce a bat off the rubber floor 
of the Cleveland Indians’ dugout and 
catch it as it bounced back. He missed 
repeatedly. To his right, out on the play- 
ing field, the Indians were taking bat- 
ting practice while the Oakland A’s 
played pepper in front of their dugout. 

““Hey, Moon,” called Alvin Dark 
from behind the batting cage. “Weren't 
you supposed to pitch today?” 

Oakland Pitcher Johnny (Blue Moon) 
Odom looked up from his pepper game 
and said to the Indians’ manager, ‘‘Sup- 
posed to, Alvin. But I wasn’t feelin’ too 
good today.” He grimaced and massaged 
his right shoulder. 

‘Jeez, that’s too bad, Moon,” said 
Dark with an evil little grin. *‘Sudden 
will be very disappointed. You know, I 
was saving Sudden just for you today.” 

“‘T appreciate that,” said Odom, **but 
J guess I'd rather pitch tomorrow.” 

“But we ain’t playing tomorrow.” 

“I'd still rather pitch tomorrow,” said 
Odom, and players on both clubs broke 
into laughter. 

“Sudden” is the nickname of the 
Cleveland Indians’ 27-year-old _left- 
handed pitcher, Sam McDowell. He was 
given the name by opposing batters who, 
when asked to describe how his fastball 
approached the plate, invariably replied, 
“All of a sudden, man, all of a sud- 
den!” Ever since, McDowell has been 
signing autographs, shirts, photographs, 
gloves, baseballs and just about anything 
but checks ‘‘Sudden Sam.” 

Early this year McDowell fired his sud- 
den pitch past 15 Chicago White Sox bat- 
ters in eight innings. He lost the game 
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2-1. When Blue Moon Odom heard of 
McDowell’s feat, he shook his head in 
disbelief and said, ‘‘Man, if I had Sud- 
den’s stuff I'd win 25 games every year.” 

In his six-plus years of major-league 
pitching, however, Sudden Sam McDow- 
ell has yet to win 25 games. Nor has he 
even won 20 games. Endowed with what 
many American League hitters call ‘‘the 
best stuff in baseball,’ McDowell has 
managed records like 17-11, 13-15 and 
15-14. His most wins came in 1969, when 
he finished 18-14. His career record is 
105-86 although, admittedly, he has nev- 
er played with very good teams at Cleve- 
land. But then again, neither did Robin 
Roberts when he was winning 20 games 
all those years for the Phillies—and Rob- 
erts never had **the best stuff in base- 
ball.” 

It has been said that McDowell pos- 
sesses a talent even greater than the best 
stuff—the talent to refuse his greatness. 
Like a character from an Ayn Rand 
novel, he has discovered that he has the 
kind of awesome impact that stills all 
motion in its wake—only McDowell 
does not know why all motion is stilled 
in his wake and, furthermore, he could 
not care less. He seems to be afraid that 
if he let his talent flower to fulfillment, 
he might cease to possess it and it, in 
turn, would possess him. So he treats it 
like some unruly growth he must pe- 
riodically prune before it becomes too 
unmanageable. As a result of this at- 
titude there is more bravado than con- 
fidence in Cleveland toward McDowell’s 
present success, which finds him with a 
16-6 record, 2.63 ERA and more strike- 
outs than anybody in the majors. This 


bravado seems to conceal beneath its 
surface two questions: ‘‘Lord, when will 
he screw up this time?” and ‘*Why won’t 
the son of a bitch just be great?” 

Before a recent game against the A’s, 
McDowell came down the darkened run- 
way into the sun-drenched Cleveland 
dugout, where he emerged like some 
monstrous pinstriped polar bear awak- 
ening from a winter’s hibernation. He 
stands 6’ 5”, weighs 220 pounds and 
has a natural snarl to his lips. On this 
day he also had a heavy sandy stubble 
growing over his large square jaw. 

“IT never shave on days I pitch,” he 
said in a deep, understated growl. *‘l 
try to look extra mean on those days. It 
helps me get batters out.’ He also does 
not talk to fans, sign autographs or pose 
for pictures on those days. 

When McDowell saw the young boy 
bouncing the bat off the dugout floor 
he walked up behind him, reached over 
his head and snatched the bat in mid- 
air. The boy whirled around, looking 
up and up and up into that unshaven 
shadowed face in terror. 

“Watch this,” said McDowell. He 
bounced the bat handle on the floor, 
caught it as it sprang back, flipped it 
over his shoulder, let it slide down his 
back, pulled it through his legs, bounced 
it once more off the floor and then ex- 
ecuted a perfect pirouette before catch- 
ing the bat on the rebound. 

“Wow, Sudden, how d’ya ever learn 
that?” asked the boy. 

“Easy,” said McDowell, the corners 
of his eyes crinkling slightly. ‘Il prac- 
tice every time I hit a home run.” 

“Will ya teach me?” said the boy. 

“T can’t right now,” said McDowell, 
and he navigated three steps in one leap. 
“I have to go practice The World’s 
Greatest Drag Bunt.’’ And he did. 

McDowell claims he is the second best 
hitter on the Cleveland club, so he sees 
no sense in practicing his hitting when 
he could be spending his time more val- 
uably by practicing his drag bunt. In 
keeping with his character, McDowell 


says, ‘‘The only thing I get satisfaction |. 


from is accomplishing something I’m not 
supposed to be able to do. I live for chal- 
lenges, and once I overcome them I have 
to go on to something new.” But the pos- 
sibility of achieving a goal and the ac- 
tuality of doing it are one and the same 
thing to him. To his mind the possibil- 


ity that he could be the greatest pitcher 
continued 


SUDDEN SAM continued 


is the same thing as being the greatest 
pitcher. Therefore, why should he both- 
er to prove it? This is precisely why Mc- 
Dowell never has had a won-lost rec- 
ord to match his ability. He knows he 
has shown time and again that at a giv- 
en moment he can outpitch anybody else 
in baseball—aside from Sandy Koufax 
he is the only pitcher ever to average 
more than nine strikeouts per game— 
therefore he feels he is naturally the best 
pitcher in baseball. Right? Wrong. 
Wrong to most people maybe, but not 
wrong to McDowell. Like a genius, Mc- 
Dowell does not judge his accomplish- 
ments by conventional standards. His 
challenges—and their eventual resolu- 
tion—are very private affairs. 

When McDowell walked to the warm- 
up mound in the right-field corner be- 
fore the Oakland game, fans came 
running from every part of Municipal 
Stadium to watch. He did not warm 
up like most pitchers, soft-tossing 40 
feet from the catcher as if trying to pro- 
long the inevitable trek back to 60 
feet 6 inches, where one’s deficiencies 
become glaringly evident. McDowell 
began throwing 80 feet from his catch- 
er, and almost from his first pitch the 
ball was swallowed into the catcher’s 
mitt with a reverberating crack. Even 
when McDowell throws his first curve- 
ball he does not cautiously spin it up 
to the plate in a lazy are “‘just to get 
the spin right.” Instead. he fires it 
with such force and snap that it col- 
lapses at the plate like a mallard shot 
on the wing. By the time McDowell 
finally works down to 60 feet 6 inches 
it sounds as if there is a small thun- 
derstorm in the Cleveland bullpen. 

It is obvious that McDowell takes 
great delight in watching his pitches be- 
have, even when he is only warming 
up. In point of fact, he admits that of- 
ten he concentrates so much on per- 
fecting individual pitches that he loses 
sight of any larger picture—a victory, 
for instance. *‘I try to break things down 
to their simplest element.” McDowell 
says, ‘‘and sometimes I guess I do it to 
an extreme. For instance, a game to me 
is just a series of individual challenges— 
me against Reggie Jackson or me against 
Don Mincher, If I find I can get a guy 
out with a fastball, it takes all the chal- 
lenge away, so next time I throw him 
all curveballs. If I don’t have a chal- 
lenge I create one. It makes the game 
more interesting.” 
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Reggie Jackson says of McDowell: 
“‘Now don’t get me wrong, I like Sud- 
den and | think he’s got the greatest fast- 
ball, curveball, slider and changeup I 
ever saw. I call him ‘Instant Heat.” But 
still, 1 don’t mind facing him—and that’s 
not because I hit him so easy, either. Be- 
cause I don’t. It’s just that Sudden sim- 
plifies things out there. He makes it like 
it used to be when we were kids. You 
know he’s gonna challenge you, his 
strength against yours, and either you 
beat him or he beats you. And if you 
do beat him with a home run or some- 
thing, hell, it don’t bother him that much. 
He’s not greedy. He lets you have a lit- 
tle, too. And he won’t throw at you, ei- 
ther, because he’s too nice a guy. He 
knows that with his fastball he could 
kill you if he ever hit you. 

“You see, baseball’s still a game to 
Sudden, the way it should be to all of 
us. That’s why I love to watch him 
pitch—because I know he’s enjoying 
himself so much. Do you know he’s got 
12 different moves to first base? That’s 
a fact. When he was going for his 1,500th 
strikeout he was trying so hard he fell 
down on a pitch to me, I loved that. 
That’s why I look forward to facing him, 
even if I don’t hit him a hell of a lot. 
Asa matter of fact, I think he’d be tough- 
er if he had less ability. Sounds crazy, 
huh? But it’s true. Sudden’s just got too 
much stuff.” 


lvin Dark agrees that it is possible, 
but he refuses to admit that it is spe- 
cifically true of his ace lefthander. As a 
matter of fact, Dark refuses to admit 
much of anything about McDowell, han- 
dling all such questions with the same 
dread that little girls treat the offer of 
candy from strange old men. 

“Some guys, you break them down 
pitch by pitch,”’ says Dark, ‘tand they 
should be 20-game winners. But when 
you add them all together again, the 
best they do is 15-18 wins. Something’s 
missing. | don*t know what. Just some- 
thing. Now I’m not saying that’s the 
case with Sudden. I’m just saying that’s 
the way it is with some guys.” 

Most members of the Cleveland press 
and front office would not be so am- 
biguous as Dark. They definitely think 
there is something missing from McDow- 
ell that has prevented him from achiev- 
ing the greatness they have been pre- 
dicting for him for the past decade. 

When McDowell was first brought to 


Cleveland in 1961 he was a scrawny 18- 
year-old rookie with a blazing fastball, 
a $65,000 bonus and a reputation for ec- 
centricity. The fans, the press and the 
front office immediately billed him as 
“the new Bob Feller’ and waited im- 
patiently for him to fulfill his potential. 
He didn’t. He either failed or refused to 
play the roles everyone else had defined 
for him. He was not sober and digni- 
fied like Feller. Nor did he win games 
like Feller or Early Wynn or Mike Gar- 
cia or Bob Lemon. 

At first it was hard for fans to un- 
derstand how a pitcher with McDowell’s 
stuff never seemed to be as good as the 
sum of his parts. When it became ap- 
parent that this was the case, though, 
they reacted with a bitterness that cul- 
minated in the remarks of a Cleveland 
sportscaster who said that Sam McDow- 
ell would never be anything more than 
a second-rate pitcher because ‘*he has a 
million-dollar arm and a 10¢ head.” 

Although most people did not agree 
with the tone of that remark, they did 
agree with its substance, and Cleveland 
fans began to resign themselves to the 
fact that McDowell would never equal 
his potential. At least this made life eas- 
ier for everyone involved. The fans grew 
to love him (they voted him Man of 
the Decade recently), the writers no 
longer badgered him and the front of- 
fice treated him like some likable mis- 
chievous child who finds it impossible 
to take much of anything in life too se- 
riously. Even McDowell seems to do 
his best to foster this view of himself, al- 
though it is not quite clear whether he 
does it by accident or on purpose. 

The day after the Oakland game Mc- 
Dowell stood in his underwear in front 
of his locker. dressing slowly. *‘Hoot, 
did I ever tell you the one about the Ka- 
mikaze pilot?” he said. Hoot Evers, then 
a Tribe coach and the man who helped 
sign McDowell out of high school, 
looked up from his newspaper. 

*“No, Sudden, you never did.” 

“Well, this Kamikaze pilot was the 
ace of the squad because he made 12 suc- 
cessful missions,” said McDowell. 

““T see.”’ said Evers, shaking his head, 
and he went back to reading his paper. 

“Sudden, did you see this in the pa- 
per?” Dean Chance walked over to Mc- 
Dowell and handed him a newspaper 
which he began to read as Chance talked. 

“What the hell am I gonna do?” said 
Chance in mock panic. ‘‘My financial 
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adviser, Denny McLain, is $400,000 in 
debt.”’: 

Sam finished the paper and handed it 
back to Chance. *“‘Why don’t you call 
him in Detroit and ask him the odds on 
tonight’s game?” said McDowell very 
seriously. 

““Maybe I will,” said Chance with a 
grin, ‘“‘maybe I will.” 

“Call him collect,” added McDowell. 
“Tell Denny I said he wouldn’t mind.” 

McDowell finished dressing and was 
about to go out on the field, where he 
plays second base during batting prac- 
tice. (Dark used him at second one game 
this year. ‘*I could bea great second base- 
man,”” McDowell has said.) Cy Buynak, 
the Tribe’s stubby little clubhouse man, 
came over and demanded to know why 
McDowell hadn’t listed his telephone 
number on a form Cy needed. McDow- 
ell told him he didn’t know his tele- 
phone number. 

“What do you mean you don’t know 
your telephone number?” said Cy, hands 
on hips, indignant. ‘“‘How could you not 
know your own number?” 

“‘T just don’t know it,”’ said McDowell 
sheepishly. 

““That’s impossible. Everybody knows 
their telephone number. How you gon- 
na call your wife in case of an emer- 
gency?” 

‘“‘T never thought of that,” said Mc- 
Dowell. Cy slapped his forehead and 
walked away muttering to himself, There 
was a thin smile on McDowell’s lips, 
and it wasn’t until much later that he 
told Cy he had just moved and his phone 
hadn’t been installed yet. 


hen I first interviewed Sam one 

day in spring training some years 
ago,” says John Fitzgerald of WJW-TV, 
“he told me Birdie Tebbetts [the man- 
ager] wasn’t pitching him because he 
didn’t like him. I figured I had a scoop 
until Tebbetts told me the reason he 
wasn't pitching Sam was because he had 
a sore arm. After that I never knew 
how to take Sam. Then, recently, I met 
his father. He had that same devilish 
twinkle in his eyes Sam has, and finally 
it dawned on me that all these years 
Sam’s been putting us all on and we 
never knew it.” 

At various times in his career Mc- 
Dowell has told interviewers that strike- 
outs mean nothing to him and that his 
biggest thrill was his 1,500th strikeout; 
that he never loses his temper and that 


he got so angry at an umpire once that 
he threw the ball into the upper deck at 
Baltimore; that records mean nothing 
to him and that the reason he signed 
with Cleveland was to break all of Fel- 
ler’s strikeout records; that he takes 
pitching too casually and that he wor- 
ries too much about pitching; that he 
could never throw at a batter and that 
he would throw at his mother if she 
ever dug in against him; and, finally, that 
baseball means nothing to him and that 
baseball means everything to him. 

“T like to give everybody what they 
want,”” says McDowell with a grin. “‘I 
used to worry about what the writers 
wrote. | would be real cooperative with 
them—take them to my house for din- 
ner and everything, Then I realized that 
they wrote what they wanted to no mat- 
ter what I said or did. They had their sto- 
ries already fixed in their minds before 
they even talked to me. So I decided to 
make it easier for them by saying what- 
ever they wanted.” 

Fitzgerald, who admits that he has af- 
fection for McDowell, doesn’t think this 
is the only reason he is so ready with a 
quip. “*I think Sam was hurt by the bad 
publicity he got early in his career, Peo- 
ple expected too much from him. So he 
decided to hide behind all those contra- 
dictory statements so no one would be 
able to discover who he was and hurt him 
again. He’s just a big kid, really, who’s 
afraid of being hurt—that’s all.” 

As further proof that McDowell is 
just a big kid in the guise of a talented 
giant, Fitzgerald cites his numerous hob- 
bies. In his spare time The World’s 
Greatest Drag Bunter manages to col- 
lect and build guns, construct model 
boats inside bottles, train German shep- 
herds, shoot pocket billiards and paint 
still lifes. At first glance these interests 
seem to be haphazard, the interests of a 
man without direction, but they do have 
two things in common. Each one can 
be worked at in solitude and McDowell 
can view each one as a personal chal- 
lenge isolated from the approval of any- 
one but himself. 

For instance, as a painter of still lifes, 
McDowell admits he has one small prob- 
lem. “‘I try to make my painting more 
perfect than the thing itself. As a result, 
people often don’t recognize what my 
painting is supposed to represent.” 

Besides his hobbies McDowell also 
owns a pizza parlor and a pool hall. *‘I 
don’t allow any gambling or swearing 


in my pool hall,” he says very serious- 
ly. “‘There’s usually lots of families 
there.” Both are located near his pres- 
ent off-season home in Monroeville, Pa., 
which he describes as ‘‘a small exclu- 
sive suburb of Pittsburgh.” He is also a 
salesman for Holiday Magic, ‘‘the or- 
ganic cosmetics.” *‘I took a correspon- 
dence course in salesmanship,” he says. 
“It taught me how to sell myself. That’s 
very important, you know. Now, when- 
ever I speak at a high school, I always 
tell the kids they can be whatever they 
want. No one can stop them.” 

When McDowell goes on road trips 
with his team he carries so much bag- 
gage (adding machines, paints, gunsmith 
tools, etc.) that he has to room alone. 
“There wouldn’t be room for anyone 
else,’”’ he says. “I always bring my stuff 
with me because I don’t like to go out 
of my hotel when we’re in town. For in- 
stance, New York scares me to death. I 
just eat downstairs in the hotel and then 
go back to my room to fool with my hob- 
bies or watch television.” 

Many people who predicted greater 
success for him than McDowell has 
achieved are bothered by his numerous 
hobbies and interests. It is not the hob- 
bies so much that annoy them but the 
fact that McDowell treats the hobbies 
with the same interest he does his base- 
ball ability. It annoys people that he re- 
fuses to treat his pitching skills with any 
more reverence than he does his ability 
to shoot pool or build guns. This is the 
kind of annoyance that uncomprehend- 
ing, untalented people often feel toward 
a talented person who they think treats 
a natural gift carelessly. 

The reason McDowell takes as much 
interest in his hobbies as he does in pitch- 
ing is that he views life as nothing more 
than a series of isolated challenges, none 
of which is any greater or any less than 
the others. Baseball is a part of his life, 
just as guns and pool are, and McDow- 
ell refuses to make it all of his life as 
some people demand. But few people 
ever achieve greatness in one field until 
they are able to divorce themselves from 
everything else but their profession. 

“To be a great pitcher or anything,” 
says Herb Score, ‘‘you have to give up 
a lot. Some guys just don’t want to make 
the sacrifice. They'd rather do great now 
and then than be great permanently.” 

Writers and managers have been par- 
ticularly annoyed with McDowell's re- 
fusal to devote his life entirely to base- 

continued 
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SUDDEN SAM continued 


ball. Writers tried to pressure him into 
greatness with bitter articles, while man- 
agers have tried different tactics. 

*‘When I caught Sama few years ago,” 
says Duke Sims, now an outfielder with 
the Indians, “‘Joe Adcock decided to 
call all of his pitches from the bench. In 
Anaheim one night Sam had super stuff, 
but Adcock kept getting him in trou- 
ble. Finally, Adcock loaded the bases 
in the sixth inning, and when I turned 
to the dugout for the next sign he turned 
his back on me. He made Sam get out 
of it himself. I think Sam eventually 
lost that game.” 

*‘Managers are mostly ex-hitters,”’ 
says McDowell, *‘and they seldom have 
any respect for pitchers. They don’t un- 
derstand that all pitchers are unique and 
have to be handled differently. Most 
managers think pitchers are dumb be- 
cause we like to do our own thing. Yet 
we couldn’t be too dumb because every 
year they’re changing the rules of base- 
ball to make life easier for the hitters.” 
The reason McDowell is critical of man- 
agers is because they have tried to tai- 
lor him to their dimensions. *‘They want 
to prostitute me for their own benefit,” 
McDowell says matter-of-factly. 

When McDowell was a young boy 
his father, Thomas McDowell, a steel- 
mill inspector and former Pitt quarter- 
back who rarely played, decided his son 
should be a baseball player. At the time 
Sam was equally proficient in baseball, 
basketball and football and didn’t want 
to confine his energies to one sport. ‘‘l 
would have liked to go to college to be- 
come a quarterback,” McDowell says, 


but his father was adamant, When one 
day Sam skipped baseball practice to 
play a little football his father was fu- 
rious. **I never skipped practice again,” 
says Sam. **But still, I never really want- 
ed to be a baseball player like most kids. 
I’d just as easily have been a teacher or 
some other 9 to 5 job. There’s no cer- 
tainty to baseball. I’d like the certainty 
of a 9 to 5 job. But my father saw I had 
the talent, so he forced me into it. But I 
never thought I was that good at it, any- 
way. When I was ready to sign, all the 
clubs were promising to send me right 
to the majors. I was terrified of that so 
I signed with the Indians on the prom- 
ise they'd send me as low as possible, 
to Class D ball. Even when I made the 
majors I never thought I was that good. 
I used to start every game with the hope 
] just wouldn’t embarrass myself out 
there. I’ve always felt that I was forced 
into the majors before I was ready. Even 
now, no matter how great people say I 
am, I'll never believe it. 

*‘What’s bothered me most about peo- 
ple all these years is how much they’ve 
demanded of me. No matter what I do, 
they want more. It’s never enough. They 
seem to be envious of my talent, al- 
though I never thought I was so gifted 
like everybody says. Once in a while I 
work with crippled children, and | think 
they’re the ones who are really lucky. 
They’ve got a gift I'll never hope to 
have. ... You know, someday I'll write 
my autobiography. When | do, I’m go- 
ing to title it one of two things. Either 
Mediocrity Can Be Great or You CAN 
Fool All the People All the Time.” END 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST DRAG BUNTER 
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EVEN WHEN 
WE THINK SMALL, 
WE THINK 


We know you're anxiously awaiting 
the tenth of September, just like we are. 

Because that’s the day we finally 
bring out Vega, the little car that does every- 
thing well. 

In the meantime, settle back and 
read our modest claims, one more time. 

Big for its size. 

While we would feel a little guilty 
calling Vega enormous inside, we can say 
that it's amazingly roomy. In fact, on a person 
for person basis, it’s just as roomy as many 
big cars. 

Vega is also a relative giant in the 
power department—at least compared to 
other little cars. It comes standard with a 90- 
horsepower (80 SAE net as installed) 4- 
cylinder overhead-cam engine with a die- 
cast aluminum block. So you can boldly go 
forth to conquer 8-lane freeways and long 
steep hills. 

Vega stands a stable 544’ wide. 

There are big 10-inch 
disc brakes up front. 

And very posh front 
bucket seats. 

We've said it before 
and we'll say itagain: Vega 
is just as much car 
as any big car, 
only smaller. 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


oe SS Seed 


Don't get us wrong: Vega is by no 
means a big car. 

It rides on a mere 97-inch wheelbase. 

And in our tests, it’s getting around 
25 miles per gallon with the standard engine 
and transmission. 

Maybe best of all, Vega handles like a 
little car. A little sports car, not a little 
economy car. Of course, we can never con- 
vince you in an ad that Vega is fun to drive. 
You'll have to check that out for yourself. 

Vega also carries a little price tag. 
You'll find that out when you come in to see 
if Vega really is fun to drive. 

The start of something big. 

We're not just offering a new little car. 
We're offering a whole new world of little cars. 

We're offering four models: coupe, 
sedan, wagon and panel truck. 

We're offering four transmissions: 3- 
speed, 4-speed, fully automatic Powerglide 

and semi-automatic Torque-Drive. 
We're offering a nice 
selection of other options too, 
ranging from power steering 
to air conditioning. 
What we're offering 
is the best little car on the 
road. 

You'll see. 

September 10. 
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THE MATTER OF INDIAN GIVING 


A holy lake of the Pueblos has become a symbol of America, maybe doing 


right—or once again doing wrong—by her Indians by EDWIN SHRAKE 


I" the United States Senate this week 
the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, 
headed by George McGovern, is debat- 
ing whether to return 48,000 acres of 
beautiful, sacred land to the Indians of 
the Taos, N. Mex. pueblo. This mea- 
sure has already passed the House twice, 
yet it is being blocked in the Senate. In 
the last month President Nixon and In- 
terior Secretary Walter Hickel have been 
moved to its support, and Kim Agnew, 
the 14-year-old daughter of the nation’s 
most quoted phrasemaker, has ridden 
horseback into the mountains and 
danced to chants and drums to show 
how she feels about it. 

To most Anglos, even sensitive ones, 
one mountain is pretty much the same 
as any other mountain, and a pond is a 
place to swim in or yank fish out of. 
The idea of feeling reverence for a moun- 
tain lake to the point of making it a 
site of religious worship seems nonsense 
to many who have never lived where 
water is scarce. 

But the watershed that comes down 
from Blue Lake on the eastern slope of 
Wheeler Peak, the highest place in New 
Mexico, has sustained the inhabitants 
of the Taos pueblo for at least 1,300 
years, and probably for much longer. 
To these people everything that grows 
or gives life is sacred. There is a belief 
among these Indians that life originated 
at Blue Lake, that the Old Ones, the 
first of their tribe, arose from its wa- 
ters. To ancient migrating people the 
rich green valley of Valdez, watered by 
the Hondo River, and the high plateau 
of Taos, fed by Lucero Creek and the 
Rio Pueblo de Taos, must have seemed 
a paradise. Dominant over the valley 
and the plateau are the Taos Mountains, 
with Wheeler Peak as their Olympus, 
often shining with snow and thrusting 


BRILLIANTLY BLUE, the lake, just 500 by 
1,000 feet, sits high in the Taos Mountains. 


into the clouds; far off to the south stand 
the dark humps of the Pecos Mountains, 
and to the west, across the Rio Grande 
gorge and desert, continually shifting in 
colors, are the Ortega Mountains, vis- 
ible from 80 miles away. 

Not only the Indians perceive a mag- 
ical quality to the place. Several small 
communities of religious mystics have 
settled in Taos County, erected adobe 
houses and tepees, planted vegetable gar- 
dens and entered meditation, seeking to 
discover the Indian ways. The mystics 
suggest, quite seriously, that Blue Lake 
is one of seven energy nodes in the world, 
one of the earth’s five magnetic con- 
centrations, hence a source of great 
strength. Brooks Morris Jr., a classical 
musician and maker of hand-carved fur- 
niture, lives in a house among bunches 
of flowers on the rim of the plateau over- 
looking the desert and the valley. “‘If 
you live a party life and stay distracted, 
you could be here for years and never 
know why the place has a hold on you,” 
he says. “But if you sit quietly for a 
while until the city has washed out of 
your senses, you will begin to understand 
that this is a profoundly spiritual place.” 
For whatever reason Blue Lake is a 
shrine. 

The story of what the Taos Pueblo In- 
dians have gone through in an attempt 
to cling to their Blue Lake watershed is 
of sufficient emotional appeal to lead 
President Nixon in a message to Con- 
gress last month to call it “‘an issue of 
unique and critical importance.” Both 
the Spanish and Mexican governments 
recognized the Indians’ right to use Blue 
Lake. The Indians built their first pueb- 
lo in the area around 700 A.D. and oc- 
cupied pit houses there much earlier. In 
the 18th century the King of Spain, 
whose flag had been carried in by Co- 
ronado, granted five miles square of land 
to the Indians, primarily to separate them 
from the Spaniards against whom they 
had fought a bloody revolt. That grant 
did not include Blue Lake but did take 
in what is now the town of Taos. Pre- 
sumably the Indians thought their iso- 
lated shrine would be safe. Then, in 
1906, six years before New Mexico be- 
came a state, the U.S. Government put 
Blue Lake into the Carson National For- 
est, thus in effect taking control of it. 
The Indians have been trying to get the 


lake back and protect their land rights 
ever since. 

Until 1918 the Indians used the good 
grass at the top of Blue Lake watershed 
on the east as summer pasture. That 
year, in a letter that is one of the few doc- 
uments the Indians have retained, the 
Forest Service asked the Pueblos’ per- 
mission to issue, just for one year, per- 
mits on the best 9,000 acres of the wa- 
tershed to non-Indian stockmen to graze 
beef for the war effort. The Indians 
agreed to this—and have never been able 
to use this pasture since. White stock- 
men continue to run animals on the 9,000 
acres, and even if the current bill passes 
the Senate the Indians will be forced to 
buy the grazing rights from these stock- 
men. 

At a meeting of the Pueblo Lands 
Board in 1926 the Indians offered to 
trade their land-grant to part of the town 
of Taos, which was being occupied by 
Anglos and Mexicans, for Blue Lake. 
Instead, the board recognized the titles 
of the Anglos and Mexicans who had 
settled in Taos. Then, in 1940, Congress 
granted the Indians **free and exclusive” 
use of most of the Blue Lake watershed 
for 50 years, but this did not stop Fed- 
eral and state authorities from stocking 
several sacred lakes in the Indians’ pri- 
vate preserve with trout, cutting trails 
and urging tourism. In 1965 the Indian 
Claims Commission upheld the Taos 
Pueblos’ claim to “‘aboriginal title” to 
Blue Lake and conceded its religious sig- 
nificance. Despite the 1940 exclusive-use 
agreement the Indians must still go 
armed into the mountains, they say, to 
intimidate loggers and occasional tour- 
ists, who have been known to leave the 
banks of Blue Lake strewn with bean 
cans and hot-dog wrappers—the equiv- 
alent of throwing trash on an altar. 

All of this is not an unusual tale in 
the annals of the mistreatment of In- 
dians, but the fact of its happening in 
Taos has helped to attract attention. The 
town has been noted as a haven for 
beards, long hair and eccentric behavior 
since Kit Carson and other mountain 
men made it their headquarters about 
1860. By the turn of the century Taos 
was an artists’ colony. Author and paint- 
er D. H. Lawrence lived there in the 
1920s. His ranch house is a private mu- 
seum. The southern approach to town 
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WELCOMING SUPPORT from Washington, 
the tribe greets Kim Agnew, the Vice-Pres- 
ident’s daughter, who visited the lake (below) 
with Pueblo Tribal Leader Cruz Trujillo. 


has become an American bad dream of 
root-beer stands, drive-ins and curio 
shops. There is a constant traffic jam 
along the south road and around the 
plaza. But there are still many craft 
shops, art galleries and studios hidden 
on narrow roads, and Indian men 
wrapped in blankets lean on parking me- 
ters, watching the tourists. To the north 

the essential beauty of Taos remains. 
About four years ago several com- 
munes were set up in the area, some for 
religious purposes, others for what has 
been called ‘*psychedelic farming.” Last 
year thousands of hippies fled San Fran- 
cisco, New York and Chicago, having 
continued 
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INDIAN GIVING continied 


heard Taos was the place to be. They 
met hostility from Anglo and Chicano 
residents, found that the Indians did not 
automatically regard them as brothers 
and were eventually turned away by the 
communes. 

The Taos area now has four ski re- 
sorts which bring in swarms of winter 
people. Fishermen and hunters arrive, 
as well as tourists when the snows have 
melted, With not enough land to sup- 
port the tribe and its livestock, includ- 
ing a herd of 25 buffalo, the Indians 
have been squeezed into an ever-small- 
er space and forced to sell jewelry and 
blankets to survive. They revolted 
against the U.S. in 1847, killed the ter- 
ritorial governor and saw their own mis- 
sion church at the pueblo blasted apart 
by artillery. Angered by encroachment 
on their land, they nearly fought back 
again in 1910. A few years ago a mount- 
ed party of 40 warriors with rifles and 
shotguns was ready to ride against the 
loggers before being talked out of it. 
Every male over the age of 15 in the pueb- 
lo reportedly has a rifle and ammunition. 
But the Indians have continued to search 
for a peaceful solution despite frustrating 
behavior in Washington. 

Which is why the visit of Kim Ag- 
new last month has given them further 
hope. Miss Agnew, a shy, pretty girl, 
rode with a dozen Indians and a dozen 


policemen, newsmen and advisers—one 
of whom was Len Garment, the Nixon 
counselor—up to Blue Lake from the 
Red River side of the mountain. The 
lake, which gets its name from the in- 
tensity with which it reflects the sky, is 
at 11,500 feet. Storms are often encoun- 
tered en route while the valley below is 
sunny. Miss Agnew sat gasping on a 
rock, her head down, understandably 
stricken by the altitude, while it was dis- 
cussed whether to try to fly her down in 
a helicopter. But she rode back on a 
horse to finish the 10-hour journey. 
When the Indians go up to Blue Lake 
they usually leave from their pueblo, a 
round trip of 46 miles. Their secret cer- 
emonies up there last three days, and 
two more days are required for trav- 
eling. In the course of the Blue Lake wa- 
tershed are some 60 Indian shrines, of 
which Garment said he recognized only 
Blue Lake. ‘“‘Even some people in the 
Forest Service say there are no shrines 
up there,” says John Yaple, an adopted 
member of a Taos Pueblo family and cu- 
rator of the M. A. Rogers Foundation 
and Museum near Taos, *‘They’re look- 
ing for man-made structures. But every 
source of water is a shrine—no need 
for a building around it. The Indians 
don’t think they can improve on the 
work of God.” Later in a speech at the 
pueblo Garment did refer to Blue Lake 


THE OTHER SIDE 


Those opposed to deeding Blue Lake out- 
right to the Indians argue with fervor that 
the Pueblos never held legal title to the area, 
hence this is not a matter of “‘returning™ 
48,000 acres. Since the time of the Span- 
iards the contested land has been in the pub- 
lic domain. Additionally, and more impor- 
tant, the present bill would establish a prec- 
edent of making land, instead of that more 
traditional currency, cash, the basis of set- 
tlements with Indians. Other tribes, it is con- 
tended, could demand the return of much 
of Yellowstone, the Grand Canyon and the 
San Francisco Peaks—to mention just a few 
national glories—as religious shrines, which 
indeed they once were. 

The government recognizes what it calls 
the ‘aboriginal title* of Indian tribes to 
lands they once occupied, and it is on this 
basis that it pays them for land the U.S. 
took from them, but aboriginal title is in 
no way regarded as the equivalent of legal 
title to the land. Indians claim aboriginal 
title to 90% of the U.S. 

Opponents of the House bill declare that 
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the Pueblos, under the terms of the 1940 
agreement giving the tribe exclusive use of 
the area for 50 years, already control the 
Blue Lake region as if they owned it, with 
the exception of grazing rights. The Forest 
Service supervises the grazing, it is claimed, 
simply because the Indians have a history 
of overgrazing this land and misuse causes 
erosion and floods downriver, damaging oth- 
er farmers’ property. 

Since 1957, tribal officials have cosigned 
every permit issued for entry into the area, 
and these passes are given infrequently. Non- 
Indians without permits admittedly have 
ventured into the land, but by and large, in 
the past 20 years, the prohibition has been 
well-enforced. Lumbering, camping and fish- 
ing by outsiders is outlawed. Young Pueb- 
los, however, have been known to smuggle 
in anglers, charging them $I a day to fish 
in the sacred places, 

The move to cede Blue Lake is princi- 
pally, the opposition says, nothing more than 
expiation by Americans for their guilt feel- 
ings for treatment of Indians in the past. 


as *‘a sacred tabernacle” and confessed 
to being *‘deeply impressed” by the In- 
dians’ refusal to accept money for their 
Blue Lake claim. **A spiritual vision can- 
not be compensated by money,” said 
Garment. 

With the Taos Mountains rearing 
abruptly behind the dun-colored pueblos 
on a bright, crisp day and the clear Rio 
Pueblo de Taos flowing between the ado- 
be buildings, Miss Agnew presented 
Pueblo Governor Querino Romero, 64, 
with a silver-headed cane from Nixon. 
He replied with a speech in Tiwa, the In- 
dian language. She danced in a circle 
with men carrying eagle feathers and 
corn rattles and women wearing buck- 
skin, long silk dresses and bright blan- 
kets. Bells chinked, bone whistles toot- 
ed, chanters and drummers kept up a 
hypnotic tempo. New Mexico Governor 
David Cargo said, *‘At long last we are 
keeping faith.” Louis R. Bruce, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, called it ‘‘a 
day of justice.” But Garment admitted 
he is not especially confident the Blue 
Lake measure will reach the floor of 
the Senate. The one man influential 
enough to push the bill through and re- 
turn the Indian land is Clinton Ander- 
son, senior Senator from New Mexico. 
As Secretary of Agriculture under Tru- 
man, he was once chief of the Forest Ser- 
vice. But Anderson is backing an al- 
ternate bill that will give the Indians 
exclusive use of 1,640 acres surrounding 
Blue Lake and require them to submit 
to ‘restricted entry” by non-Indians in 
the rest of the watershed. 

There are about 1,000 Indians living 
in the Taos pueblo now and another 
500 have gone out to find work in the 
white man’s world. Most of the exiles 
have formed nontribal groups with oth- 
er Indians in the cities to study the old 
ways. ““The educated ones have expe- 
rienced white society and made up their 
minds they don’t want it,” Yaple says. 
“They prefer their own religion, which 
is nature—not to waste anything in na- 
ture, not to harm anything unnecessarily. 
They understand the relationship be- 
tween nature and the spirit. The white 
man is beginning to see that, too, and 
he calls it ecology, but it will take him 
a long time.” When an Anglo turns his 
tap and what comes gushing out of the 
spigot is brown and smelly, that is when 
he is reminded, as the Indians have al- 
ways remembered, that water is the 
source of life. END 


He’s a Dale Carnegie Course graduate. 

He’s alive to new ideas, new associations, new 
friends, new challenges—and there are more than 
a million like him! 

The Dale Carnegie Course taught him, as it can 
teach you, the art of effective persenal communica- 
tion, how to project yourself into the life and work 
about you, how to understand others and motivate 
them. 

Knowing that your communications channels are 


open and clear helps you think under pressure. Be- 


Man Alive. 


ing able to make yourself understood enables you 
to get along better with others, generate enthusiasm, 
enjoy respect and recognition. 

The inner security and self-fulfillment the Dale 
Carnegie Course can bring you may even help you 
earn advancement in your job, but don’t let this 
be the only reason for taking the Course. 


Like to know more? Write us today. 


DALE CARNEGIE COURSE 


SUITE 180S « 1475 FRANKLIN AVENUE * GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 11530 


PEOPLE 


@® Connie Robinson was safe at 
third because Brooks let her on 
so that he would be safe at Home. 
And that is pretty much the way 
it went in the Orioles’ game 
against their wives. First, the reg- 
ular Birds all batted wrong- 
handed while the birds batted 
straight; then, the base umpires 
were all Baltimore female TV 
personalities. And finally, the 
girls brought in ringers to catch 
and pitch. So what happened? 
Naturally, the Orioles swarmed 
out of the dugout to protest and 
lost the game for refusing to clear 
the field. The ladies won 9-0 
(they had been ahead 12-0), and 
then the Orioles played their reg- 
ular game against the Red Sox. 
They won 5-2. 


This is the month the horsy so- 
ciety sets up at Saratoga Springs, 
that leafy old New York hide- 
away. Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller and wife Happy dropped 
in on the John Hay Whitneys, 
and they all went off to the 
Tchaikovsky concert at the Per- 
forming Arts Center. The gov- 
ernor presented Conductor Eu- 
gene Ormandy and the Philadel- 
phia orchestra with some gifts 
for their joint 70th birthdays, 
then napped through the final 
strains of Symphony No. 5 in 
E Minor. But even thus re- 
freshed, he had little time for 
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the horses. And no time at all 
for questions about just how 
New York plans to manage its 
new off-track betting system. Or 
even when it will start to try. 


A few pro football rookies 
around the country got to feel- 
ing pretty cocky during the 
strike, and in Thousand Oaks, 


| Calif. the general giddiness led 


a bunch of young Cowboys to 
start baiting a good-looking man 
seated at a local bar with a young 
lady. Their target took it for a 
while and then got up and left, 
whereupon the triumphant 
rookies tried to move in on the 
girl. She was a trifle puzzled. 
‘‘What’s the matter with you 
guys?”’ she inquired. ‘‘Don’t you 
know Craig Morton?” They 
didn’t, and they had better hope 
Morton didn’t know them. 


And over on football’s other 
coast, Colt Tackles Bob Vogel 
and Fred Miller also have been 
getting in some work on the old 
pigskin, noteworthy in this case 
because the skin in question is 
still on the pig. The boys own a 
hog farm in a Baltimore sub- 
urb and have discovered that by 
the time a pig reaches, oh, 250 
pounds or so, it can be a mean 
opponent. ““You should have 


seen Fred going one-on-one | 


against a big fella,’ Vogel ob- 
served. “The pig put on a cou- 
ple of head fakes, and before 
we knew it he was through Fred’s 
legs and away. I yelled, ‘Hey, 
Fred, how are you going to catch 
Sayers this year?’ ” 


@ Jockey Donal Bowcut is out 
every day working horses from 
6 a.m. until midmorning, and 
then he’s off to The Thing—The 
Thing being (you give up, right?) 
Bowcut’s leather-and-suede 


| shop in Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 
| There he and his wife make jazzy 


leather clothes for fans knocked 


out by the ones Bowcut has made | 
| for years for himself. ““Natural- 


ly,’ the jockey says, “I don’t 
want to make clothes just like 
mine, because I want to look in- 
dividual.’’ But he makes things 
sort of like his—working strictly 
by hand and using only, he says, 
“outside stitches. Jockeys never 
have inside stitches on their 
pants because the stitches would 
wear out so rapidly.” To say 
nothing of the jockeys. 


If a man is going to live at No. 
10 Downing Street, he should 
have a boat to fit the address, 
right? So, having moved in, new 
British Prime Minister Edward 
Heath is now trading up: he’s 
thinking of getting rid of that 
old $16,800 sloop and having a 
new yacht built. Something suit- 
able for about $48,000. 


“IT didn’t know which window 
to go to,” said Godfrey Cam- 
bridge of his first visit to a race- 
track, Chicago’s Arlington Park. 
So he stood in the show line for 
a while, but that one was too 
long, and he tried the place win- 
dow, because that one didn’t 
have a line. Then, *‘I asked the 
clerk if it mattered which win- 
dow I bet at,’”’ he said. *‘The 
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clerk figured I was a kook and 
said ‘no,’ so I bet place. But it 
did matter. That old horse fin- 
ished show, and I could have col- 
lected $300 if I’d stayed in the 
first line. I hate sports.” 


Grandest Sporting Gesture of 

the week: 
Queen Elizabeth has given up 
her role as protector and own- 
er of whales and sturgeon, 
making it legal at last to catch 
the things without Crown con- 
sent. It was an old 1297 law 
that everybody had royally ig- 
nored anyway. Let “em eat 
caviar, 


On to the Sporting Revenge of 

the Week: 
Guard Billy Keller spent two 
basketball seasons at Purdue 
in Rick Mount’s shadow, and 
he may find himself back there 
again when Mount joins the 
Indiana Pacers this fall. But 
meanwhile, it was Keller who 
rolled home first to Mount’s 
third in the Oil Can Derby, a 
special exhibition race run be- 
fore the annual Soap Box 
Derby at Indianapolis. ““My 
car wanted to go to the right 
all the time,’’ whimpered 
Mount, to which Keller re- 
plied heartlessly, “‘You just 
couldn't drive it, that’s all.” 


Everybody knows Pamela Ann 
Eldred, the current Miss Amer- 
ica, but do they know that all 
this time she has been harboring 
an unsuspected interest in ath- 
letes? *‘Joe Namath doesn’t do 
a thing for me,” she says. Joe 
who? Well, how about Al Ka- 
line: *‘He’s my favorite, a man, 
not just an athlete.” Then she 
really likes Dave Hill’s “‘snip- 
piness,” and as for hockey’s 
Derek Sanderson—‘‘I'd like to 
meet him. He intrigues me. Any- 
body as bad as they say he is fas- 
cinates me. He’s so bad he’s 
good.”’ And as Sanderson might 
well say, Pamela . .. who? 


St. Jovite, Quebec, August 2—American Motors’ 
Javelin beats Mustang, Challenger and Camaro in the 


Le Circuit Trans Am. 


Mark down Mark Donohue and 
Javelin as a winning combination. 

They’ve collaborated on 3 victo- 
ries out of the last 4 Trans Ams. 

The most recent was consum- 
mated with ease. 

Donohue finished over one minute 
ahead of the second place Mustang 
driven by George Follmer. 


Parnelli Jones, in a Mustang, was 
third. Sam Posey, in a Challenger, 
was fourth. 

And Peter Revson, in a Javelin, 
finished fifth. 

In overall points Mustang leads 
with 56. We’ve got 43 and Camaro’s 
got 30. 

But we’re closing in. And 
Watkins Glen awaits. 


If you're going to buy a sporty car, 
buy one that's going places. 


VB American Motors 


BASEBALL / Peter Carry 


To improve an 


Revel Trujillo, the former strongman 
in the Dominican Republic, at one 
time would not allow Felipe Alou to 
leave the country and sign a professional 
contract with the Giants. Not unlike an- 
other Caribbean dictator, Trujillo knew 
a good baseball player when he saw him. 
It was only after Alou led the Domin- 
ican Republic to the baseball gold medal 
in the Pan-American Games of 1955 that 
Trujillo revised his export policies and 
lifted his embargo not only on Felipe 
but all ball-playing Alous. Matty and 
Jesus soon followed their brother to the 
United States, where each came up with 
the Giants and each flared into star- 
dom as he passed his 27th birthday. 

It is the Giants’ misfortune that they 
did not discover this latter quirk in the 
Alou nature early enough. Felipe en- 
joyed his first superb season with San 
Francisco when he was 27, hitting .316 
with 98 RBIs and 25 home runs. The Gi- 
ants, however, failed to recognize this 
as a precedent or to realize that a little 
patience yields big rewards from an Alou. 
They traded Matty to Pittsburgh just 
before he turned 27. In six seasons with 
San Francisco he had hit .263. In his 
first year with the Pirates he won the bat- 
ting title with a .342 average. He has bat- 
ted over .330 during his four years at 
Pittsburgh, including last season when 
he chopped 231 hits. 

Even though Jesus was always con- 
sidered the Alou with the greatest po- 
tential, the Giants lost patience with him 
earlier than with the rest. He was dealt 
to Houston when he was a mere 25. 
After batting .248 for the Astros a year 
ago, Jesus turned 27 in March and this 
season has become the third .300 hitter 
in the family. With seven hits in a dou- 
bleheader last Sunday, he has increased 
his average to 321. 

“My brothers became really good 
players when they were about my age. | 
would like to think I am at that point, 
too,” said the youngest Alou, who falls 
halfway between his two brothers in both 
personality and power. Talkative Felipe 
could hit his 200th major league homer 
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Alou, age him 


by the end of this season while shy Mat- 
ty, who is the master of the downward 
swing that sends low liners and high 
bouncers scattering into the outfield, has 
only 17 for his career. 

If Jesus’ post-27 play continues in a 
pattern with his brothers, the Alous 
could become the best hitting family in 
baseball history. They already have 3,793 
hits among them, putting them in range 
of the three DiMaggios (4,853) and the 
five Delahantys (4,217) for career hits, 
and even within a long shot of match- 
ing Lloyd and Paul Waner, who hold 
the record for hits by a family, 5,611. 
And none of the Alous shows signs of 
weakening. Felipe is hitting .286 for Oak- 
land this year while Matty, after a slow 
start, is just under .300 but coming on 
strong for the Pirates, Life, as the old Do- 
minican saying goes, begins at 27. 


THE WEEK 


NL FAST PITTSBURGH opened a 

314-game lead over NEW 
YORK with an unusual display of the Mets’ 
own strength—tight pitching, Five consec- 
utive Pirate starters pitched complete games, 
and four of them were surprises, indeed. 
Bob Veale, who had lost seven of his pre- 
vious eight decisions, began the string and 
was followed by Luke Walker, usually a re- 
lief pitcher, who threw a shutout. Another 
reliever, Bruce Dal Canton, pitched his sec- 
ond complete game in the major leagues. 
Then Bob Moose, who recently missed a 
month with a sore elbow, capped his re- 
covery with a four-hitter over the Mets. Ace 
Pitchers Ferguson Jenkins and Bill Hands 
both failed to hold early leads against the 
Phillies, and CHIcAGo dropped six games 
behind the Pirates. Even worse, Billy Wil- 
liams, who holds the National League rec- 
ord for consecutive games played at 1,094, 
wanted to get a rest. **] don’t want to wear 
myself out before I should. I want to live 
to be able to do something after this game,” 
said Williams. **I want to get this streak over 
with so I don’t have to worry about it any- 


more, so I can get a rest once in a while 
just like any other ballplayer.” st. Louts, 
enjoying its hottest streak of the season by 
winning 10 of its last 12 games, received 
a defensive boost from usually weak field- 
ing Richie Allen, who preserved a 2-1 vic- 
tory over the Expos for Bob Gibson with a 
diving grab of Rusty Staub’s hard ground- 
er in the ninth inning with the winning run 
in scoring position. Tony Taylor ended a five- 
game losing streak for PHILADELPHIA with 
a two-run, eighth-inning single, and gave 
all the credit to his wife’s cooking for his im- 
proved hitting. Nelda Taylor feeds her hus- 
band platefuls of avocados, rice and beans. 
“T never eat Wheaties,” said the Cuban, 
whose .283 average is second best during 
his 12-year major league career. “‘I eat 
the food my wife cooks, Cuban food.” 
Bob Bailey hit a home run in both of MON- 
TREAL’s wins, and the Expos closed out 
their most successful home stand ever. 
The Canadian team, which was the pleas- 
ant surprise among the expansion franchises 
last season when it drew 1,212,608, packed 
almost 300,000 fans into little Jarry Park 
oyer the most recent 13 home dates. The 
crowds put the year’s attendance just 
short of one million with the Expos still 
scheduled for 25 more games at home. If 
record-shattering summer temperatures con- 
tinue to help the improved team draw Ha- 
bitants, the Expos could surpass 1,500,000 
for the season. 


PITT 64-50 NY 59-52 CHI 58-56 
ST. L 53-60 PHIL 52-60 MONT 49-66 

NL WEST CINCINNATI has yet to 
hold a clubhouse meet- 

ing this season, and Manager Sparky An- 
derson was not about to change that when 
the Reds showed up in LOS ANGELES last 
week for a series with the Dodgers, who 
hoped for a sweep to climb back into con- 
tention. *‘You just let them play. They have 
the talent,’ says the low-key Anderson. The 
unbriefed Reds promptly went out and killed 
off the Dodgers with two straight victories. 
Lee May’s bases-loaded double in the eighth 
inning, capping a rally that began when Bob- 
by Tolan saw nine pitches before stroking 
a single, won the opener. *‘Tolan was my 
undoing,” said Dodgers’ starter Joe Moel- 
ler, who had held the Reds to one run 
through seven innings. ‘“‘He fouled off so 
many pitches that it seemed like he was up 
there an hour. That takes a lot out of you. 
I threw 40 pitches in the inning, and most 
of them were to Tolan. I believe at one 
point I gave him three fastballs, then a slid- 
er, then three more fastballs. Then he sin- 
gled to right field.” Tony Perez, who had 
been in a slump since the All-Star Game, 
came alive with two home runs and six RBIs 
in the Reds* 10-5 triumph the next evening. 
SAN FRANCISCO moved up to third place as 
Willie McCovey smashed three home runs 


and Juan Marichal pitched his third consec- 
utive complete-game victory. Sweetest of all 
for Giant fans and Manager Charlie Fox, 
who replaced the fired Clyde King early in 
the season, their team won four games in a 
row over the Reds and Dodgers. After the 
ministreak, Giant Owner Horace Stoneham 
announced that Fox had been hired through 
the 1971 season. Stoneham claimed that the 
winning string had nothing to do with his de- 
cision and added, ‘*Fox has shown us that he 
can makea club work together. Our pitching 
has improved, and we're playing as well as 
any other team in the majors.” *‘I’d been in 
my hotel room all day shivering and sweat- 
ing,” said ATLANTA’s Ron Reed. It turned out 
that HOUSTON should have been the one with 
the shakes. Even bugged by a severe cold, 
Reed was sharp enough to pitch a 3-1 win 
over the Astros for his first complete game 
this year. Clay Kirby pitched two of SAN 
pIEGO’s three victories but was still com- 
plaining because he lost shutouts in the late 
innings of both starts. *‘I guess I'll never get 
one,” said Kirby, who is only 22 years old. 
CINC 77-39 LA 63-49 SF 55-57 
ATL 54-59 HOUS 51-63 SD 45-69 
AL FAS The pressure should be 
off in BALTIMORE, now 
that the Orioles lead by 9¥2 games, but ap- 
parently the management agrees with Top 
Value that there are other ways to prod a 
runner. In front of 16,680 fans Pitcher Jim 
Palmer was offered 100,000 trading stamps 
last week if he pitched a no-hitter. Palmer 
had just set the Red Sox down in order in 
the first inning when he heard over the PA, 
“Fora no-hitter, the pitcher will receive 100,- 
000 stamps.” *“‘I was thinking about it,” 
said Palmer after the game. ‘‘Not for my- 
self, for my wife. She’s the mercenary mem- 
ber of the family. Then, when Reggie Smith 
got a hit in the fourth, I wondered if they 
had anything for a shutout.” They did, and 
Palmer raked in 30,000 stamps, 25,000 for 
his 3-0 victory and 5,000 for hitting a single. 
NEW YORK and DETROIT battled for second 
place and the Yankees won the three-game 
series by a smudge, or, more accurately, re- 
working of the old shoe-polish play. With the 
score tied 1-1 in the deciding third game, Ti- 
ger Pitcher Les Cain bounced a curveball 
past his catcher, Bill Freehan, and the Yanks” 
Roy White scored the winning run from 
third. No, argued Freehan, taking what is 
usually the batting team’s side of the argu- 
ment. Freehan pointed to shoe polish on the 
ball and contended that the batter had been 
hit and should be awarded first and that 
White should be returned to third. Umpire 
Marty Springstead did not take a shine to 
Freehan’s exquisite logic, deciding that what 
polish had rubbed off on the ball had started 
the day on Freehan’s shoes. He allowed the 
run to stand. BosTON, where the Red Sox 
were still little better than .500, was buzzing 


with trade rumors which claimed that even 
home-grown hero Tony Conigliaro would be 
sent elsewhere. CLEVELAND’S young Indians 
closed in to challenge the Red Sox for fourth 
with a big boost from old hand Chuck Hin- 
ton. His two-run, ninth-inning pinch homer 
beat his old team WASHINGTON 4-2 and 
brought the Indians within a game of fourth. 


BALT 71-42 NY 61-51 DET 60-52 
BOS 55-54 CLEV 56-58 WASH 51-62 


AL WEST “I feel comfortable but 

never secure,” said 
MINNESOTA Manager Bill Rigney as his team 
took three close games against its top chal- 
lengers, CALIFORNIA and OAKLAND, to open a 
nine-game lead. George Mitterwald won the 
first game 2-1 with a 14th-inning homer, and 
Jim Holt backed Jim Perry, who went all the 
way, with an 1 Ith-inning clout for another 2- 
1 win. It was Perry’s 17th victory. The next 
day Rich Reese hit a two-run home run to 
give Luis Tiant his first win since May. The 
score was 3-1. While the Athletics stopped 
hitting—they went seven consecutive games 
without getting more than six hits in any one 
of them—some of the Angels stopped talk- 
ing to each other. At least, that was the case 
in relations between Manager Lefty Phillips 
and sore-armed starter Andy Messersmith. 
Messersmith, who returned to the major 
leagues after a 10-day stop in the minors, 
pitched seven innings, allowing no runs and 
only five hits in his first start and then left 
the game. “‘We aren’t communicating,” ex- 
plained Phillips afterward. **I didn’t take him 
out of the game. I heard him say, ‘that’s all,” 
and get up and go into the clubhouse.”” While 
the Twins were settling into their life of in- 
secure comfort at the top of the division, 
KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO and MILWAUKEE were 
secure in the knowledge that they owned the 
cellar. The Brewers, who began the week in 
a tie for fourth place, came out the decided 
losers. Dropping four of five games to the 
Royals and White Sox, they momentarily fell 
to sixth place and ran their record against the 
coexpansionist Royals to 2-9 for the year. 
KC’s rookie shortstop, Rich Severson, pro- 
vided most of the hitting as his team defeated 
the Brewers in both halves of a doubleheader. 
With two men on base in the first game, he 
crashed his first major league home run to 
give the Royals’ Bob Johnson all the batting 
help he needed for a shutout victory. In the 
second game Severson went four for fourand 
the Royals won 10-2. The White Sox, brief- 
ly, moved for a pleasant interlude up from 
the basement to fifth place by winning four 
games ina week for only the second time this 
year. Tommy John picked up the first Sox 
win with a 2-1 complete game victory. John, 
who had a 5-12 won-lost record at one point 
last month, improved his mark to 10-13 with 
the help of Syd O’Brien’s home run. 


MINN 69-40 CAL 64-49 OAK 63-50 
KC 42-71 MIL 42-73 CHI 42-74 
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FRENCH 


FOR A FULL WEEK FOR ONLY 


239 


including Jet Air (plus tax/service) 


You and your group* can enjoy a full week in 
the French Alps for only $239. That includes 
pro rata charter air fare, airport transfers, 
lessons, lifts, hotel—even a one-day, all- 
expense excursion to nearby Courchevel. 
There's nothing like it! It doesn’t pay you to 
ski at home. Send us the coupon, we'll give 
you every detail. 


~/ Alpine Wonderland Tours 
International Travel Brokers 
609 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 


Please send me details on the ITB 
Save and Ski Package to Belleville/ 
Les Menuires. 


"| understand that this program is 
available on to affinity groups 
under part 295 of CAB regulations. 


Name 

Address 

City 

it ae 
My Group Is: 


GOLF / Mark Mulvoy 


British bombers downed 
by U.S. spittires 


Even the booming drives of Irishwoman Mary McKenna 


couldn’t get the Curtis Cup away from the Yanks 


No that Tony Jacklin of England 
has won the U.S. Open, everybody 
on the British Isles thinks he can beat 
the ruddy Yanks at golf. Last week the 
Great Britain and Ireland team came to 
Boston for the biennial Curtis Cup 
matches against the best lady amateurs 
in the U.S., well infused with Jacklin ag- 
gressiveness and prepared, as they said, 
**to play one more Tony on the Yanks.” 

**Tony told us that we have been good 
losers in golf for too long,” said Dinah 
Oxley, the comely 21-year-old English 
natjonal champion. ‘‘We’ve won the cup 
only twice in 15 tries, and every time 
we lost they called us good losers. I do 
think we'd prefer to be called bad win- 
ners, if that need be.” 

The competition appeared to be a mis- 
match when the cup players convened 
on the first tee of the Brae Burn Coun- 
try Club. Attired in the sort of outfits fa- 
vored by American meter maids, the Brit- 
ish-Irish team looked, for the most part, 
like late draft choices of the Boston 
Patriots. Mary McKenna of Dublin 
checked in at 5’ 10” and, as she said, 
“12 stone” (168 pounds). Most of the 
others looked equally strong. The Amer- 
ican girls, on the other hand, were 
dressed smartly in red blazers and white 
dresses and mostly looked like Girl 
Scouts trying to win a golfing merit 
badge. Some of the Yanks, particularly 
Nancy Hager, 17, and Jane Bastanchury, 
22, could barely see over the top of their 
golf bags. 

If this decisive victory in the tale-of- 


50 


tape competition inspired the British and 
Irish girls, then their great hopes soon 
were deflated on a symbolic level. First 
of all there was no green-orange-and- 
white Irish flag to hoist alongside the 
Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack 
at the opening ceremonies. ‘‘The same 
thing happened when they had the cup 
matches here in 1958,” said Sean Don- 
lon of the Irish consulate in Boston. 
“This time I brought an Irish flag with 
me, and it’s in the trunk of my car. I 
sort of hope they'll ask me for it.’? The 
next day they did. 

Then a member of the British dele- 
gation discovered that the Union Jack 
was hanging upside down. ‘*You know,” 
she told an official of the U.S. Golf As- 
sociation, ‘‘when the flag hangs upside 
down it’s supposed to be a mark of dis- 
tress.” In that case both the British and 
the Irish flags should have been hang- 
ing upside down last week, for the for- 
eigners were in distress most of the time 
at Brae Burn. The American girls, who 
were often outhit by as much as 50 and 
60 yards off the tee and who were hit- 
ting fairway woods when their rivals 
were hitting medium irons, played metic- 
ulously around the greens and won the 
Curtis Cup for the sixth straight time 
by a score of 114-64. 

For a time during the first day’s play 
(Scotch foursomes in the morning, sin- 
gles matches in the afternoon) it looked 
as though the visitors were taking Tony 
seriously. Miss Oxley and Miss McKen- 
na won a 4-and-2 victory over Shelley 


Hamlin and Miss Bastanchury, suppos- 
edly the strongest U.S. pair. Then Mary 
Everard and Julia Greenhalgh defeated 
Cynthia Hill and Janey Fassinger 5 and 
3, and the invaders took a 2-1 lead into 
the singles. *‘I warned all of you that 
this was not our usual Curtis Cup 
group,” said Jeanne Bisgood, the British- 
Irish team captain. The Americans also 
were impressed, particularly with Miss 
McKenna. 

“‘She’s probably the longest hitter in 
women’s golf,”’ said Shelley Hamlin. Or, 
as Dinah Oxley said, ‘‘How many Amer- 
icans knew there was another Jack Nick- 
laus playing golf in Ireland?”” Miss Mc- 
Kenna, 20, used a two-wood off the tee 
and still hit her drives between 260 and 
280 yards. *‘I’ve been playing for just 
six years,”’ she said. ‘*Recently I’ve been 
playing every day, though, because I 
work for a bank in Dublin and the banks 
are on strike. What scares me is that 
I’ve been writing checks like mad, and 
when I go back to work I’m going to 
have a pretty good overdraft.” 

Miss McKenna had not realized that 
Boston was like a suburb of Dublin un- 
til some people in the gallery started 
talking to her in Gaelic. *‘Is everybody 
in Boston Irish—or does it just seem 
that way?” she asked some Boston writ- 
ers. The writers—two Monahans, an 
O’Hara, a Looney, a Fitzgerald and a 
Concannon—laughed. 

Miss McKenna then returned to the 
golf course and beat Tish Preuss 4 and 
2 in the singles, winning five straight 
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Distilled, Mended, 
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Superbly blended Canadian ' Y 
A crniguely tapard smoath light 
ililled ard kandad unden the 
fb Canadian mere 


IMPORTED © 


THE AAREST OF THE BLENDED WHISKIS: 


Canadian whisky makers 
are individualists, 

So it’s not surprising that 
every Canadian whisky has 
its own personality. 

Some Canadians are more 
expertly made and blended 
than others—and their taste 
reflects it. 

Canadian Lord Calvert, 
for example, is the product of 
years of whisky making 
experience. 

} It comes from five wholly 
y jowned distilleries, from which 
i we select the finest whiskies. 

We have the best people in 
the business blend these 
whiskies to perfection. 

So it’s no wonder that 
Canadian Lord Calvert tastes 
better than other Canadians. 
That's the difference. 


IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY « A BLEND « 80 PROOF « CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C. 
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The new Datsun 12008 
are really something 


Strong as a bank vault and looking saucy, there’s a big sedan luxury 
here. All vinyl bucket seats, locking gas cap, padded sunvisors, 
armrests, steering wheel lock, the works—all standard. And all 
wrapped up in a steel unibody for solid protection. 


°9 e The Li'l Something's got big ideas about room. Its interior 
Li l Something is man-sized for Americans. 


We simply took the “ugly” out of economy and put the 

DATSUN 1200 SEDAN $1 736* performance in. The Li'l Something’s new 69 
horsepower high-cam engine moves you out from 0 to 60 in 

under 15 seconds. Plenty of go. And plenty of stop 

with the safer, surer braking power of front disc brakes. 

Up to 30 miles to the gallon too. 


Want both hard-dollar economy and hang-the-expense comfort? 
Then do yourself a small favor. Get the Li'l Something— 
our lowest priced 2-Door Sedan. 


Agile, tough, handsome. Its sleek shape is action-styled like 
its big brother—the 240-2Z. In fact, the Something Special handles 
a lot like our exciting GT. 


Flick through the gears with professional authority thanks to its 
all synchro-transmission. Zoom to 60 in just 14.8 seconds. Turn 
around in just 27 feet. Front disc brakes call the quickest halt 
with the greatest margin of safety. 
e e The Something Special’s slip-stream silhouette is 
as much functional as fashionable. Wind tunnel 
Something Special tests proved its stubborn resistance to 
strong side winds. 
DATSUN 1200 COUPE $1866* 
Versatile. Front bucket seats recline practically prone. 


The back seat folds neatly down for extra-carrying space. And the 
flip-top trunk allows convenient access from the rear. 


Hop-skip commuting or cruising cross country, this new Datsun 
coupe is something special for just about everybody. 


See the new Datsun 1200's now at any of the over 1,000 Datsun 
dealers in the U.S. and Canada. 


' Drive a Datsun, then decide. 
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*PLUS TAX, LICENSE, LOCAL FREIGHT, IF ANY, O&H (EXCEPT HAWAII), SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE Niss 


Your mother-in-law knows 
a sports car from a station wagon. 


Shouldn't you know 
at least that much about 
the basic types of life insurance? 


Cars and life insurance are 
usually a man’s affair. 

You know cars well enough 
to feel that the one you're 
driving fits your needs. 
Maybe even your life 

style. 

How about life insurance? 
Are you all checked out 

on what’s what? 

We'd like to refresh you 
about the basic models. 
And not in twelve-cylinder 
terms. 

First off, there’s a model 


like a family station wagon. 


It's called ‘whole life.” 

It’s an instant estate, and it 
covers you for life. It builds 
up cash value. 

When the day comes that 


you want to retire, you can 
trade your cash value in 
for a regular income or 
straight cash. 

The second kind of life 
insurance is called “‘term.” 
It covers you for a given 
period of years. Say five. 
After that, it stops. It has 
no trade-in value. 

It's protection for risks of 
a definite duration. For 
special purposes. .. like 
a rent-a-car. 

The third model of life 
insurance is more likea 
custom sedan. It’s 
“endowment.” 

You pick an age when you 
want the policy to mature, 
and pay into itlikea 


long-term savings plan. 
The payments are higher 
than “whole life,”’ but so 
are the cash values it 
builds. And the instant 
estate is still there. 


These are the three basic 
models. Maybe you’d like 

to know more about the 
various features, So youcan 
talk with your agent more 
knowledgeably. 

If so, we have a booklet 

that will help. It’s called 
“Your Life Insurance 

and How It Works.” 

Write for it to: 

Institute of Life Insurance 
277 Park Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10017 


Central source of information 
about life insurance 
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holes on the back nine, including the 470- 
yard par-5 13th, where she reached the 
green with a two-wood and a two-iron 
and barely missed her putt for an eagle. 
But three of her teammates lost their 
matches, while Mrs. Belle Robertson and 
Miss Hamlin played even and, with only 
one match still on the course—Julia 
Greenhalgh against Mrs. Alice Dye— 
the U.S. had taken a 414-34 lead. 

Mrs. Dye, called Old Folks and Se- 
nior Citizen by her teammates—some 
of whom have dated her sons—was two 
down and struggling after 15 holes, and 
it appeared that the two teams would 
finish the first day tied at 4¥4 points. **Sud- 
denly | had a large gallery filled with 
USGA officials and all the players, and 
then I realized how important my match 
must be,” Mrs. Dye said. She promptly 
won the 16th and 17th holes to halve 
the match. On 18 she had a three-foot 
putt for a win after Miss Greenhalgh 
hit over the green and made bogey. Her 
husband, golf architect Pete Dye, com- 


New from Dow. 
One great cleaner for 


both chrome and vinyl. 


There’s never been anything like it. An exclusive new 
formula actually foams away mild rust deposits on 
chrome. Yet the deep cleaning action is gentle enough 
for vinyl tops and upholstery. If you feel special about 
that beautiful car, get something special to keep it that 
way. Get the one that does both jobs better. New Dow 


Chrome & Vinyl Cleaner. 


The Dow Chemical Company * Transportation Chemicals *« Midland, Michigan 48640 


mented, “‘She’s got about as much 
chance of missing it as man does walk- 
ing backward to the moon.” She hit it 
into the back of the cup, and the U.S. 
led by two points. 

After winning two and halving the 
third Scotch foursome match Saturday 
morning, the Yanks were ahead 8-4, 
needing only a victory and a half in the 
final singles matches to retain the cup. 
‘All this is so bloody frustrating,” Di- 
nah Oxley said. *‘I really don’t think it 
means that much to the American girls. 
This is the only one that matters to us, 
you know. We just want to be one up 
on the Americans. Doesn’t everybody?” 

When Jane Bastanchury defeated Ann 
Irvin 4 and 3 the U.S. was assured of at 
least a tie. Out on the course, though, 
the other foreigners were more than hold- 
ing their own, and for a time it ap- 
peared that they might make a great 
comeback. The key match suddenly was 
between Miss Oxley and Miss Hamlin, 
who were even after 16 holes. Shelley, 


© The Dow Chemical Co. 


\ ENGINEERED FOR 
\HIGH PERFORMANCE 


CHROME 
& VINYL 
CLEANER 


THE ALL-AROUND cLeANtt 
FOR CHROME- TRI! 
TOPS AD UPHOLSTERY 


who maintains a grinning Howdy Doody 
face while she plays—something that ir- 
ritates her rivals—then won the 17th hole 
to go one up. On 18, assured of at least 
halfa point the U.S. needed to win, Shel- 
ley was on the green in three, about 40 
feet from the hole, while Miss Oxley 
was 25 feet away in two. 

Miss Hamlin stood over her putt, then 
unexpectedly reached down and picked 
up the ball. “‘It moved,” she explained 
to Dinah. “‘I concede the hole. You 
know, I was going to hole the putt.” 

Miss Oxley was insulted. **I was go- 
ing to hole my putt, too,” she said, **For 
a birdie.”’ Later, Dinah was still incensed. 
“First of all it was so difficult to play 
someone with such an inane smile,” she 
said, ‘‘and then the girl becomes a hero 
because her ball moved. Why, she was 
going to lose the hole anyway. But now 
everybody says, ‘Poor Shelley, what a 
tough break.’ It’s all a bloody shame.” 

At last. The British have learned how 
to lose poorly. END 


Note to home mechan- 
ics: try Dow’s Super Line 
of car care products— 
including Dow Carb 
Cleaner, Carb & Choke 
Cleaner, and Super 
Brake Fluid. They’re all 
engineered for high per- 
formance. 
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BOXING / Martin Kane 


Salute the 
grand 

old flag-raiser 
George F. 


Fy aspiring heavyweight’s ideal op- 
ponent, George Chuvalo, is aging 
at 32, enduring under punishment and 
just about washed up as a prizefighter. 
It took Joe Frazier a mere four rounds 
to stop him three years ago. It took 
George Foreman only three last week 
to halt this block of a man who never 
has been knocked off his feet, whose bat- 
tered face records the history of his 14 


FOREMAN TOOK GEORGE C. IN THREE 


years as a fighter, whose wife wrings 
her hands at the very thought of his get- 
ting into a ring again. 

Blood dribbling from his mouth, his 
eyes glazed and his hands only half-raised 
in a futile pretense at defense, Chuvalo 
stood in his corner and seemed about 
to go down with every punch that Fore- 
man threw—every one of them delivered 
with all the power that this 21-year-old 
Olympic champion, idol of the hard 
hats, could put into them. The power 
was there, no question about it, but it 
was opposed by Chuvalo’s singular tal- 
ent: his ability to absorb punishment. 

The beginning of the end came a min- 
ute into the third round, when Fore- 
man crashed his left fist against Chu- 
valo’s chin. It seemed for a moment that 
the Canadian must go down and, in- 
deed, the seat of his royal-blue velvet 
trunks did touch the ropes for an in- 
stant, Unlike many young fighters, Fore- 
man did not step back to admire the 
effect of his work. He followed the hook 
instantly with a succession of rights and 
lefts that drove Chuvalo’s helpless hulk 
reeling about the ring. The young fight- 
er was landing punches at the rate of al- 
most one a second, and he kept the fu- 
sillade going for a full 40 seconds. Then, 
with Chuvalo’s manager, Irving Unger- 
man, mounting the ring steps, intent on 
ending the slaughter, Referee Arthur 
Mercante stepped between the two men 
and signaled that it was all over. The 
time was 1:41. 

Even the first two rounds had already 
established that George Foreman, who 
first came to international fame by win- 
ning a gold medal at Mexico City and 
flaunting a tiny American flag rather than 
a black-gloved fist, is vastly improved 
over his amateur and early professional 
days. With Dick Sadler as tutor, Fore- 
man has lost much of the awkwardness 
that goes with being a converted south- 
paw. He has a reach commensurate with 
his height of 6’4”, and he uses it to de- 
liver a jab that is full of authority. He 
hooks well, too, as Chuvalo now knows. 
It was the reach, though, that foiled Chu- 
valo’s fight plan. *‘I figured to stay in 
close to smother the jab,” Chuvalo ex- 
plained. It couldn’t work, though, be- 
cause Foreman kept his short-armed 
Opponent out of range. 

Afterward, Madison Square Garden 
boxing officials let out the word that 
they planned to pit Foreman against Jer- 
ry Quarry, that other, younger trial 


horse, on Oct. 23. Manager Sadler was 
not committing himself, though. **We’re 
a long ways from being a journeyman 
fighter,” he said, employing the pugilistic 
“‘we.” ‘He and I will sit down and eval- 
uate our position. If it requires to fight 
Quarry to get a shot at the title, then 
we will fight Quarry.” 

Certainly, Foreman must now leap 
into the ranks of the top 10 challengers 
for Joe Frazier’s championship. How- 
ever, he is, just the same, far from being 
ready for Frazier. Sadler’s problem is 
to keep his charge from being knocked 
out of contention during the year or 
two that Foreman must put in studying 
for his master’s degree. The climb to 
the top becomes most perilous at the 
very end. 

*“He’s good, really good,’’ Chuvalo 
says. ““Right now he’s probably too 
much for just anybody who’s around 
today—any of the contenders. But he’s 
a long ways from being ready for Joe Fra- 
zier. Perhaps a year and a half of fight- 
ing steadily would do it. It’s amazing 
for a young fighter, a guy who’s been in 
the ring for a couple of years, to have 
his poise. He’s really confident, and he 
takes command from the go. You can 
feel it when you're in the ring with him— 
his concentration and intensity. Those 
are qualities that are hard to develop. 
A fighter has it or he doesn’t. That’s 
the real plus for Foreman. Technically, 
he makes too many mistakes. But so 
far the pressure he puts on with that 
stiff left hand allows him to get away 
with it. George Foreman’s no fancy tech- 
nician, but he’s a hell of a fighter, and 
maybe that’s enough.” 

The consensus in the boxing ranks is 
that a good counterpuncher (Quarry has 
the tools but not the cool, a trainer says) 
would try to take advantage of Fore- 
man’s fault of dropping his left after jab- 
bing. Well, it is a fault that Joe Louis 
had and learned to correct after the first 
Max Schmeling fight. 

His other faults, and they are not so 
glaring as they were in earlier appear- 
ances, can be corrected, too. He has 
not yet learned to slip a jab—but then, 
Chuvalo is no great jabber, so Fore- 
man did not need that move against the 
Canadian. Also, he does not yet know 
how to move backward away from a 
charging opponent, which means that 
he can get caught against the ropes or 
in a corner. 

Foreman’s chief deficiencies, in other 


words, are in the area of defense. There 
is nothing much wrong with his offen- 
sive style. Chuvalo professed to have 
no great regard for him as a puncher, 
but Chuvalo never has been known to 
admit that any punch hurt him. Fore- 
man’s punching is, in fact, quite respect- 
able. After all, 19 of his 22 opponents 
have been knocked out. 

The morning after the fight, Foreman, 
dressed in gray slacks and a short-sleeved 
jersey, came down to breakfast in the 
hotel coffee shop. The only mark of the 
previous night’s violent action was a 
slight bruise under his right eye. Across 
the aisle from him sat Jimmy Ellis, 
ranked by the World Boxing Association 
as the No. 2 heavyweight contender. 

Foreman was asked why, in the first 
round, he had flung Chuvalo across the 
ring. He only grinned and rolled his head 
about in imitation of Chuvalo’s favorite 
punch—a butt. ‘*The man’s tough,” he 
said. **You can’t take chances with old 
George. That’s why I was happy to have 
him out of there early.” 

Foreman was more interested, how- 
ever, in chatting with Jimmy Ellis than 
in discussing the events of the previous 
night. Ellis has a sleek and affluent look 
about him now, a look that George Fore- 
man aspires to but cannot yet afford. 
He was to be paid a guarantee of $17,500 
for fighting Chuvalo, whose cut was $50,- 
000—out of a gate of $107,085 that the 
crowd of 12,526 paid. So there was a 
bit of money coming to George, with 
much more in prospect, and he was be- 
ginning to dream of ways to spend it, 
ways that might yet give him the Jim- 
my Ellis look. 

Jimmy told about how he bought his 
first Cadillac. **l just walked into the 
showroom,” Jimmy said, acting out the 
grand manner in which he had done it, 
‘tand I said to the guy, ‘Give me one of 
them.’ ”’ 

Jimmy laughed and slapped his leg 
and so did George. 

“Lord,” he said, “‘you should have 
seen this joker when I did it.” 

Everyone laughed again. George Fore- 
man enjoyed the tale so much that he 
asked Jimmy to tell it once more. Jim- 
my did, and George asked him for still 
another encore. 

Jimmy obliged for a third time, and 
George Foreman looked off into the dis- 
tance, seeing what? Castles in the sky? 
No. Most likely the vision was of a gleam- 
ing Cadillac in a showroom. END 
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The voice of Tarzan is still heard in the land, but there 
are days when Johnny Weissmuller prefers a quiet drink 


to yodeling at elephants 


Somebody was knocking at the 
door, and for Johnny Weissmul- 
ler, nursing a headache in a 
Chattanooga motel room, it re- 
sounded like a hundred jungle 
drums thump-thumping at once. 
Weissmuller drew himself heav- 
ily from his chair and opened 
the door. Before him stood half 
a dozen children. ‘‘Are you real- 
ly Tarzan?” demanded their 
spokesman, a gum-chomping 
boy who barely came to Weiss- 
muller’s belt buckle. Weissmul- 


by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


ler nodded and the children 
began to chant, more or less to- 
gether, ““Tarzan, give us your 
elephant call, your elephant 
call.” 
Wincing, Weissmuller put a 
hand over his eyes and peered 
through his fingers at the chil- 
dren. The headache that both- 
ered him was the legacy of a 
convivial time in Jacksonville, 
Fla., where earlier that same 
morning he had finished two 
hectic days of personal appear- 
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ances, Now, besieged by children in a 
motel room in another strange city, 
Weissmuller was not at all looking for- 
ward to a weekend of signing more au- 
tographs, shaking more hands and ex- 
changing more pleasantries, this time 
with the good people of Chattanooga. 

He would, of course, somehow sum- 
mon the strength. For on this warm. 
pleasant Tennessee day, exactly two 
months before his 64th birthday. after 
nearly 40 years as a national phenom- 
enon, Johnny Weissmuller could still 
pride himself on his ability to withstand 
the most severe physical challenge, let 
alone a headache. Cut in the larger-than- 
life mold of his old Hollywood pal John 
Wayne, Weissmuller has always been the 
man of action, the nature boy, the no- 
blest savage, the big bruiser. He was 
the athlete chosen by the Associated 
Press in 1950 as the greatest swimmer 
of the half century, the kind of super- 
lative that nobody, least of all Weiss- 
muller himself, ever wasted on his sub- 
sequent career as Hollywood’s Tarzan. 
‘The public forgives my acting because 
they know I was an athlete,” he says. 
“They know I wasn’t make-believe, like 
a lot of actors.” 

Thus forgiven, Weissmuller survives 
today as a pop-culture hero, one wor- 
thy of having been included in such com- 
pany as Aldous Huxley, Marlene Die- 
trich and Lawrence of Arabia in the 
famous montage adorning the jacket of 
the Beatles’ Sgr. Pepper album, Asasym- 
bol of high camp (a term whose mean- 
ing he recently admitted he did not 
know), he was a guest of honor last 
spring at a Tarzan film festival at Yale, 
an event that came to an abrupt and ig- 
nominious end when black students, tak- 
ing exception to the movie's portrayal 
of wide-eyed African natives, blocked 
the showing of Weissmuller’s first film, 
Tarzan, the Ape Man. 

If Weissmuller remains inseparably 
identified with Tarzan today, it may be 
because he does nothing to discourage it. 
On the contrary, one of his favorite ey- 
eryday expressions is *‘Umgawa,” which 
he defines as Tarzanese for ‘‘Let’s get 
the hell out of here,” and at home in 
Fort Lauderdale he cannot so much as 
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kill a spider without declaring, ‘The 
mighty hunter, that’s me.”’ To three gen- 
erations of moviegoers, Weissmuller was 
the bare-chested guy who swooped 
through the trees performing good and 
difficult deeds, and he is universally 
thought of the same way today, even 
though, as he recently observed, ‘‘Most 
of my fans were kids when they first 
saw me, and they're people now.” 

As far as Weissmuller is concerned, 
the young fans who clamored for his el- 
ephant call outside the motel room will 
probably never qualify for the latter cat- 
egory. At first he tried to resist their de- 
mands by means of a diversionary ac- 
tion. He withdrew into his room, re- 
turning with a handful of 8 x 10 glossies 
of his younger self clad ina breecheloth. 
The kids grabbed the photos but, in- 
stead of departing, they stood their 
ground, “*Your elephant call,”’ they per- 
sisted. **Your elephant call.” Finally, in 
partial surrender, Weissmuller issued a 
perfunctory little cry, 

**Aah-ee-aaaah.” 

As calls of the wild go, it was sadly 
dispirited, But the children, delighted 
with themselves at having extracted even 
that much, pleaded for more. ‘‘Oh no, 
nothing doing,” replied Weissmuller in 
his oddly high-pitched voice. “‘I’ve got 
to go to work now.” He shooed the chil- 
dren into the hallway and shut the door. 

Scarcelyan hour later Weissmuller was 
in the Chattanooga Memorial Auditori- 
um, true to his word, at work. Exhibits 
for the city’s fourth annual Home Show, 
an exposition featuring such household 
objects as woodburning fireplaces, circu- 
lar bathtubs and electric organs, were 
spread over two floors, and Weissmuller 
was appearing in a booth in a basement 
area that had been the garage back when 
the auditorium was built in 1922. That 
was about the same time Weissmuller 
burst into public view with the first of the 
67 world swimming records he was to set, 
and over the years both the building and 
the man had undergone remodeling. 

In Weissmuller’s case, the biggest re- 
modeling job involved his hair, which 
would be snow-white today except that, 
as he freely admits, he has long since 
taken to dyeing it, his current preference 


being a convincing henna. Something 
else that has come in for alteration is 
his waistline. In 1948, after 16 years as 
Tarzan, Weissmuller literally outgrew 
that part and began playing the role, 
fully clothed, of the white hunter Jun- 
gle Jim. Lately, diet pills have helped 
pare his weight from 250 to 220, but he 
remains sensitive about his girth, 

Considering the smooth-muscled Ado- 
nis he once was, Weissmuller can be for- 
given for being self-conscious today. It 
also happens, though, that he has noth- 
ing to be self-conscious about. Whatever 
he chooses to color it, the important 
thing is that hestill has a full head of hair 
to work with. And though he swims only 
occasionally, he does so with sufficient 
strength and vigor to lend credibility to 
all those tales of bygone exploits. Indeed, 
appearing in the booth in the auditorium 
basement, shoulders squared under his 
blue blazer, his face somewhat jowlier 
but still set in that familiar deadpan ex- 
pression, he had no cause to worry about 
anyone challenging the sign that hung 
overhead. It read: JOHNNY WEISSMUL- 
LER—OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE Of PHYSI- 
CAL FITNESS and HEALTH. 

Unfortunately, the turnout at the 
Home Show was disappointing the first 
day, and there were moments when 
Weissmuller, boredom gradually replac- 
ing his headache as his principal afflic- 
tion, wished aloud he were somewhere 
else. When the day ended, it was with 
open relief that he headed for the au- 
ditorium exit, greeting other exhibitors 
as he walked along. ‘‘Hey, Johnny,” 
called a bald-headed man in front of 
a booth featuring kitchen appliances. 
“‘Let’s hear your Tarzan yell.’’ Without 
breaking stride, Weissmuller obligingly 
emitted a cry a few decibels louder than 
the one he had made for the children. 

**Aaah-eeee-aaaaaaaaah!” 

That night Weissmuller sat in the 
gloom of a private club near Chatta- 
nooga, drinking Manhattans and dining 
on lamb chops. Despite the throbbing 
sounds of a rock group, his headache 
was now all gone. At one point the group 
stopped playing and its leader introduced 
the visiting celebrity to the Saturday- 


night crowd. Weissmuller stood and 
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waved. As he sat down, a woman’s voice 
sounded from across the room with what 
by now was a familiar demand. ‘‘Give 
us your jungle call, Johnny!” 

This time Weissmuller cupped his 
hands over his mouth in the classic man- 
ner, which suggested that what was to 
follow would be no halfhearted call. Nor 
was it. The sound started somewhere in 
the stomach, seemed to rumble up the 
esophagus and finally came out in the 
general vicinity of Lookout Mountain. 
“AAAAAAAAAAAAAH- 

EEEEEEEEEEEE- 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAH!” 

As the crowd cheered, the band, its 
saxophone and electric guitars in full vol- 
ume, broke into Up, Up and Away. Turn- 
ing to a dinner companion, Weissmuller 
struggled to make himself heard over 
the clamor. ‘‘What a guy won’t do with 
a little booze in him,”’ he said. 


If Saturday was too slow at the Home 
Show, Sunday turned out to be too busy. 
Still, Weissmuller carried on gamely. He 
laughed when yet another woman, bring- 
ing the total to at least a dozen, twitted 
by way of greeting, ‘‘Me Jane, you Tar- 
zan.”’ He patiently told still another ques- 
tioner that’ Maureen O’Sullivan, who 
often played Tarzan’s wife before rising 
to greater glory as Mia Farrow’s moth- 
er, now lives in New York and, yes, he 
sees her from time to time. He confided 
to balloon-carrying children that Chee- 
tah (there were many Cheetahs, actually) 
often scratched him; that the vines he 
swung on were outfitted with safety 
catches; that a mother in India once 
threatened to sue after her teen-age son, 
attempting to dispatch a tiger with a 
knife as Tarzan had done, wound up 
being devoured by the animal. 

Few children had difficulty recognizing 
Weissmuller; his 18 Tarzan movies ap- 
pear on television frequently, if not often 
enough to suit some people. ‘‘I sure wish 
they’d play more of your movies, John- 
ny,” a middle-aged woman told him, “‘in- 
stead of all that psychiatry and psychol- 
ogy junk. My favorites are Roy Rog- 
ers, Andy Hardy and Johnny Weissmul- 
ler.”’ Pleased, Weissmuller told her to 


write her TV station. 
continued 
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Occasionally, to be sure, some young- 
ster remained at a distance, regarding 
Weissmuller suspiciously, as if trying to 
square him with the Lex Barkers, Ron 
Elys and the others whom TY has tried to 
pass off as Tarzan. In such cases, it usu- 
ally remained for an elder to offer assur- 
ances to the effect that if all such claim- 
ants were contestants together on To Tell 
the Truth, it would be this man, Johnny 
Weissmuller, who would stand up at the 
end. ‘For my money, Johnny here’s the 
one and only true Tarzan,” said a wom- 
an in hair curlers, ushering her daughter 
of about 6 forward for an autograph. Ig- 
noring the buildup, the little girl contin- 
ued to stare at him blankly, 

Despite Weissmuller’s contention that 
the public forgave his acting because of 
his swimming achievements, many au- 
tograph-seekers seemed totally unaware 
that he had ever swum a lap. To re- 
mind them, there was a photographic 
display on a wall depicting five gold med- 
als: the three he won in the 1924 Olym- 
pics and the two more he added in 1928. 
Still, the subject of swimming seldom 
came up except when Weissmuller him- 
self, motioning toward one of the mas- 
sage chairs in his booth, told visitors: 
“Between sitting in that chair and swim- 
ming every day, that’s all I need to keep 
myself in perfect shape.” 

In plugging the massage chairs, Weiss- 
muller was doing what he came to Chat- 
tanooga to do. The chairs, sold in the 
southeastern U.S. under the name John- 
ny Weissmuller’s American Massage 
Products, are one of several product lines 
and services—others include health 
foods, swimming pools and mail-order 
vitamin pills—to which he lends his 
name. The idea behind Weissmuller’s ap- 
pearance at the Home Show was that 
he would draw visitors into the booth 
by his presence, while Lorne Cameron, 
the Florida-based entrepreneur who dis- 
tributes the massage chairs, would han- 
dle the actual selling. 

In his pitch to potential customers, 
Cameron emphasized that the massage 
chairs help increase circulation, which 
was no minor selling point since, as he 
assured them, ‘“‘circulation is life and 
stagnation is death.” Helping him get 


In the ’20s Weissmuller was almost unbeatable at any distance from 50 yards to half a mile. 


the message across was his sales force 
of one, a rotund man named Red Wil- 
lever, a veteran carnival barker, weight 
guesser and pitchman whose selling ex- 
perience hitherto had been pretty much 
confined to knife sharpeners, food slic- 
ers and ironing-board covers. 

*‘Johnny’s a beautiful guy,” Willever 
had enthused on Saturday morning while 
munching the first of the half-dozen 
3 Musketeers bars he consumes daily. 
“*He’s down to earth, and that’s what 
makes him great.’ What diluted that en- 
dorsement was that Willever volunteered 
it while waiting for Weissmuller to ar- 
rive in Chattanooga, before the two men 
had ever met. 

Under his arrangement with Cameron, 
Weissmuller gets a piece of the action. 
Since Cameron had gone into the mas- 
sage-chair business just a few months 
before, there had been very little action 
so far. Weissmuller seemed aware of the 
need for patience, but his two colleagues, 
working the booth, were restless. For 
Willever, it was a case of adjusting from 
the low-cost *‘impulse items” he had pre- 
viously dealt in to expensive furniture— 
the price tag on a typical massage chair 
was $579. **‘With furniture everybody’s 
a lot slower to buy,” he complained. **I 
can’t stand it when people walk away 
with my money in their pockets.” 

What irked Cameron was one couple 


in particular who walked away, a young 
man in a shiny green suit and his red- 
haired wife. Trying to sell the couple a 
massage chair Saturday night, Cameron 
had brought them to that critical mo- 
ment when the customer teeters tanta- 
lizingly on the verge of a decision to 
buy. Crouched between the two massage 
chairs in which they were sitting, Cam- 
eron, order book in hand, made an in- 
spired move to push them over the brink. 

“Ask Johnny what he thinks,’ he 
urged the couple. **Go ahead.” 

Weissmuller, signing autographs a few 
feet away, caught his cue. As Cameron 
waited, Weissmuller gave the green-suit- 
ed man an embarrassed look. “‘Boy, you 
won’t regret it,” he said softly. 

Whether those words were responsible 
is impossible to say, but the couple not 
only decided then and there to buy but, 
what is more, agreed to pay cash. Pity 
that the deal could not be closed on the 
spot. Since they did not have the nec- 
essary $500-plus on them, they told Cam- 
eron they would have to go home for 
the money and then return Sunday, 
which they never did. 


Waiting for the plane at the Chattanooga 
airport, Weissmuller could not get his 
mind off the article that Saga magazine 
published five years ago. He had been 


so upset at the time that he filed a $2 mil- 
continued 
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lion libel suit, but he dropped it later. 
The article, which dealt harshly with his 
personal life, was subtitled Fate, Fat and 
Too Many Janes Make a Monkey of the 
Greatest Ape Man. 

Later, seated inside the first-class cab- 
in, Weissmuller brought up the subject 
of the Saga piece to the reporter ac- 
companying him, then issued an admo- 
nition that was half plea and half com- 
mand; **Don’t mess with my legend.” 

And just what was the legend he had 
in mind? “‘l’m supposed to be an idol 
for the kids,’ Weissmuller continued. 
“lm supposed to be clean-cut and set 
a good example for them, if maybe their 
old man isn’t so hot. That’s why people 
always say to kids, ‘Go see Tarzan, he’s 
a great guy.” ’’ He then lapsed into the 
first person he so often uses when dis- 
cussing Tarzan. ‘‘You know, they’re 
right, too. I took care of every animal 
in the jungle, the natives loved me and 
I always fought the heavy. 

“I tried to play it like there really 
was a guy up in the trees. Remember 
the elephant that pulled the elevator up 
to my tree house? There are plenty of peo- 
ple in the world who'd like to get away 
from it all like that.” Here his tenses be- 
came confused. ‘‘I know I would have.” 

His point made, Weissmuller settled 
back and began recounting the time that 
he sneaked out of a weight-reducing clin- 
ic near San Diego to attend a friend’s 
wedding reception, got drunk on Du- 
bonnet and seltzer, insulted the bride, 
came to blows with a couple of other 
guests and finally, after being carried 
out of the reception, had to beg the clin- 
ic to readmit him the next day. As an ex- 
ample for children, about all that can 
be said for it is that it beats fighting ti- 
gers with a knife. 

The truth is that Weissmuller is prob- 
ably too ingenuous to be a legend, or at 
least the kind of legend he talks about. 
On public appearances he loves to tell 
lusty tales of his Hollywood days, ha- 
bitually cracking up listeners by saying, 
“I’m the original swinger.’ Another fa- 
yorite line is, “If I'd married Cheetah, 
I'd be-a millionaire today,” which suc- 
ceeds in a single stroke to call attention 
not only to the financial troubles he has 


had but also to the fact that he has 
been married, in best Hollywood tra- 
dition, five times. 

It is with equal candor that his au- 
thorized biography, Water, World & 
Weissmuller, traces, as a blurb on the 
jacket puts it, “‘my victories in the wa- 
ter and the defeats I encountered on 
land.” The book provides accounts of 
his marriages, particularly of his tumul- 
tuous life with Lupe Velez, the Mexican- 
born actress who told reporters when 
she and Johnny got divorced: ‘‘Mar- 
riage—eet steenks.”’ There is an abun- 
dance of other Hollywood prattle, in- 
cluding an account of the time Tallulah 
Bankhead supposedly took a shine to 
Weissmuller. 

*“Dahling!” the book quotes Tallulah 
as saying. ‘‘You are the kind of man a 
woman like me must shanghai and keep 
under lock and key until both of us are 
entirely spent. Prepare a leave for 10 
days!” 

Older and presumably wiser, Weiss- 
muller has managed since leaving Hol- 
lywood to tone down his personal life 
to a roar. He has been married for seven 
years to a high-spirited German-born 
woman named Maria, whose mother was 
said to be a countess with a castle in 
Bavaria. In a puckish moment, John- 
ny suggested to Maria, “‘Let’s build a 
moat around the castle, put some croc- 
odiles in it, then we'll build the place 
up as a Tarzan tourist attraction and 
pay off the mortgage.” 

Maria is a proud woman. ‘‘Oh, Zhon- 
ny,” she protested in her thick German 
accent. ‘*Ve do not have any mortgage.” 

“Never could take a joke,” shrugged 
Johnny. 

The Weissmullers live in a duplex 
apartment overlooking a Fort Lauder- 
dale golf course. The apartment’s four 
rooms are filled with furniture covered 
in artificial leopard skin, including two 
large couches, a couple of chairs, a foot- 
stool and half a dozen throw pillows. 
Ask Johnny about all that leopard skin, 
and he says, ‘“‘Maria picked it out. I 
guess it’s because of the Tarzan thing.” 
Says Maria: *‘Oh, no, it has nossing to 
do with Tarzan. I like leopard skin be- 
cause it doesn’t show the cigarette 


burns.” Such are the restrictions of apart- 
ment living that when Johnny and Maria 
occasionally articulate their differences 
too loudly at night, the neighbors reg- 
ister their annoyance by pounding on 
the walls. Maria typically replies by 
swearing at them in German while John- 
ny, who is more the diplomat, calls out 
that he is rehearsing a movie role, a 
ruse that might be more successful ex- 
cept that his most recent role of any con- 
sequence was his last Jungle Jim film 15 
years ago. Next morning there are fenc- 
es to be mended. “‘I apologize to the 
neighbors,’ Weissmuller says. ‘“‘And I 
translate for them what Maria said the 
night before.” 

But now, in the airplane bound for 
Fort Lauderdale, Weissmuller was con- 
cerned less with German translations 
than with the English original of Wa- 
ter, World & Weissmuller, which he said 
he intended to revise to make it *‘more 
inspirational for the kids.*’ The revisions 
would consist, in the main, of excising 
all but the most essential references to 
his various marriages. 

“I think Pil just mention three of my 
wives and leave out the other two,” 
Weissmuller said, *‘T’ll have to mention 
the one I had my three kids by, and Ill 
mention Lupe, and of course I°ll men- 
tion Maria, but that’s all.” 

“Why Lupe?” he was asked. 

Weissmuller fell silent, absorbed in 
thought. ‘““You’re right,” he said at last. 
“*T don’t have to include Lupe. I'll only 
mention two of my wives.” 


On Monday, all but recovered from the 
weekend, Weissmuller stopped off before 
lunch at the International Swimming 
Hall of Fame, a handsome building on 
a man-made peninsula on Fort Lauder- 
dale’s Intracoastal Waterway. Weissmul- 
ler is the Hall of Fame’s honorary chair- 
man (he is also commissioner of the 
World Professional Marathon Swim- 
ming Federation), and one way to tell 
whether he is inside is to look for his 
car out front, a 1970 Buick with a leop- 
ard-skin roof. Weissmuller received the 
car from General Motors as partial pay- 
ment for a TV commercial. 

Tt was at the urging of Buck Daw- 


son, the Hail of Fame’s executive di- 
rector, that Weissmuller moved to Fort 
Lauderdale five years ago with the in- 
tention of playing more golf (he shoots 
in the low 80s) and partaking of Flor- 
ida’s good life. As for the latter, he could 
do worse than follow the lead of Daw- 
son, an enthusiastic man in a black eye 
patch who on nice days abandons his 
office (decorated with a picture of Moshe 
Dayan) to give dictation to his secre- 
tary Mary on the Hall of Fame’s front 
lawn, he shirtless, she in a floral bikini. 

Today, however, Dawson was not sun- 
bathing out front, nor, as it turned out, 
was he inside. *‘Where’s Buck?*’ Weiss- 
muller asked, entering the building. 

‘He'll be back tomorrow, Johnny,” 
replied the man at the door. *‘He’s at 
the swimming meet in Cincinnati.” 

As Weissmuller passed through the 
turnstiles, it was almost as if he had sud- 
denly stepped into his own past. Just in- 
side the entrance stood a life-sized stat- 
ue of Duke Kahanamoku, the world’s 
premier swimmer until supplanted by 
Weissmuller. In the exhibit hall loomed 
a 12-foot-high blowup of Johnny in a 
tank suit at the 1924 Olympics. Every- 
where there were photos of old friends 
and rivals, including Buster Crabbe, who 
competed against Weissmuller both as 
a swimmer and as an ersatz Tarzan in 
one movie, and Eleanor Holm, with 
whom Weissmuller swam in Billy Rose’s 
Aquacades. There were photos, too, of 
a huge, red-mustachioed man named Bill 
Bachrach. He was Weissmuller’s swim- 
ming coach, but he was also, even more 
than most coaches of prize athletes, his 
surrogate father. 

Johnny’s own father, a Vienna-born 
brewmaster on Chicago’s Near North 
Side, died of tuberculosis when the boy 
was 14. Johnny, who dropped out of 
school in the eighth grade, had learned 
to swim in Lake Michigan, and his pas- 
sion for the sport led him to the Illinois 
Athletic Club, where the wily Bachrach 
was coach. The story has often been 
told that Weissmuller began swimming 
to build up his frail, sickly body, but 
Johnny, having tired of the yarn by now, 
refuses to perpetuate it further. 

‘*‘That was something we put out to 


Most famous of Weissmuller’s five wives 
was Lupe Velez, the Mexican Spitfire. 


inspire the kids,” he admits. ‘I was skin- 
ny, all right, but there was nothing sick 
about me. I would have filled out even 
without swimming.” 

Another story only partly true was 
that Weissmuller went undefeated as a 
swimmer. This conveniently ignores the 
losses he suffered during his early days 
with Bachrach, as well as an occasional 
second-place finish in the backstroke, 
in which he was never as strong as he 
was in the freestyle. The account also 
winks at the time in the mid-1920s when 
Johnny, who was essentially a sprinter, 
was outfoxed, if not technically out- 
swum, by Sweden’s Arne Borg, an IAC 
teammate at the time. Before the meet 
Bachrach neatly divided up the spoils, 
decreeing that Borg, a powerful distance 
swimmer, would win the half-mile and 
mile, that Weissmuller would take the 
100 and 220 yards and that he and Borg 
would finish one-two in the 400, all for 
the greater glory of the IAC. But Borg 


had been upset by the American in the 
continued 
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400 meters in the 1924 Olympics, and 
he felt he had an account to settle. As 
the 400 began, he went for broke, and 
before Weissmu ler realized it had built 
up a huge lead. Inches from sure vic- 
tory, Borg stopped. Having proved his 
point he had no desire to further risk 
Bachrach’s wrath by actually winning. 

“C'mon, Yohnny,” Borg called. 
“C'mon.” Weissmuller finally caught up 
and won a rather hollow victory. 

There was nothing fluky about Weiss- 
muller’s races against the stopwatch. At 
one time or another, he held virtually 
every world freestyle record from 50 
yards to the half-mile. His 100-yard free- 
style mark (51 flat), which was set in 
1927 without benefit of starting blocks, 
lane lines or flip turns, stood until 1944. 
And it may well be, as some oldtimers 
have contended, that he would have been 
credited with even faster times except 
for his coach’s distinctive mode of op- 
eration on barnstorming trips. 

Bachrach, it seems, had fallen into 
the practice of demanding $100 appear- 
ance money in return for a new world 
record by Weissmuller. Rather than risk 
putting any record out of reach with a 
single all-out effort, thereby spoiling his 
coach’s game, Weissmuller learned to 
shave his times little by little. Sometimes 
Bachrach simply refrained from submit- 
ting anew record at all, and it was on sev- 
eral such occasions that Weissmuller is 
said to have dipped well below 51 sec- 
onds. This, at any rate, would help ex- 
plain why those who remember seeing 
Weissmuller set one world record or an- 
other probably outnumber even the 350,- 
000 or so who recall having been pres- 
ent in Wrigley Field the day Babe Ruth 
hit his called-shot homer. 

As for the $100 in appearance mon- 
ey, some killjoys charged that such pay- 
ments made Weissmuller a professional, 
but Bachrach always denied it. “‘John- 
ny’s not the pro,” he said. *‘/ am.” In- 
deed, Bachrach needed all the extra funds 
he could get to finance the 12-course 
meals, Havana cigars and private rail- 
road cars he enjoyed. On their cross- 
country trips together, the sleeping car 
would fill up with Bachrach’s cigar 
smoke, often making Weissmuller ill. 
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“Holy mackerel, ’'m sorry, John,” the 
coach would apologize. Then he would 
open the door a few inches and resume 
puffing away. 

Bachrach handled Weissmuller with 
great skill. Trying to negotiate one of 
San Francisco’s steeper streets after a 
particularly heavy meal, he once offered 
25¢ if Weissmuller would push him to 
the top of the hill. After Johnny did so, 
Bachrach paid up, then told the exhaust- 
ed youth: ‘‘Holy mackerel, John, I don’t 
think that pushing was good for your 
legs. You better go work out in the pool.” 
Weissmuller tried, without success, to 
return the quarter. 

To protect Weissmuller from home- 
town judges who tended to allow local 
boys to jump the gun in hopes of up- 
setting the famous swimmer, Bachrach 
advised Johnny: “Forget about the gun. 
When the other guy hits the water, you 
hit the water.’ But his idea of games- 
manship did not extend to bragging. 
When he overheard Weissmuller ask a 
group of rival swimmers before one race, 
“O.K., which of you guys gets second 
place?” Bachrach promptly ordered his 
swimmer to apologize. “‘None of the 
YMCA stuff, John,” he said. ““You’re 
a World champion.” 

ft was Bachrach who, figuring that 
Weissmuller had run out of watery 
worlds to conquer, told him in 1929 to 
turn professional by signing a $500-a- 
week contract to endorse swimwear. 
Three years later MGM cast Johnny in 
Tarzan, the Ape Man, He was the first 
Tarzan to talk in the movies, and the 
script had him do so sparingly, in mono- 
syllables. “‘Tarzan was right up my 
alley,” he says. *‘It was like stealing mon- 
ey.” But Hollywood has its sharpshoot- 
ers, and Tarzan was right up their alley, 
too, High living, costly divorce settle- 
ments and bad investments all took their 
toll, and Weissmuller’s money slipped 
away. 

Weissmuller saw Bill Bachrach now 
and then before he died in Chicago in 
1959 at the age of 80. There were many 
times over the years that he wished he 
had Bachrach by his side to advise him, 
Now, pausing before his coach’s pho- 
tograph in the Hall of Fame, Weissmuller 


remembered something that made him 
smile. “‘T used to buy him cigars every 
Christmas,” he said. ‘‘He smoked ex- 
pensive cigars, that son of a gun.” 

From the Hall of Fame, Weissmuller 
went for lunch to a restaurant named 
Stan’s, where he ordered a Bloody Mary 
and a Reuben sandwich, heavy on the 
sauerkraut. No sooner did the drink ar- 
rive than two men did, too, seating them- 
selves at Weissmuller’s table as if they 
were old friends. It turned out that 
Johnny had never met them before. 

“Got something I'd like to talk to 
you about, Johnny,” said the older and 
heavier man, whose initials were mono- 
grammed on his apricot-colored shirt, 
In a slow, deliberate voice he proceeded 
to tell Weissmuller that he had been in- 
volved over the years in orange groves, 
insurance and many other business ven- 
tures—he had also been in ‘“*Uncle Sam’s 
Navy”—and was now active in construc- 
tion. By way of explaining his itinerant 
ways, he added: ‘‘I try to follow the 
trend of the market.” 

Lately, the trend of the market had 
taken the stranger into fiber-glass coat- 
ed, lightweight concrete, a building ma- 
terial that had proved efficient in the 
construction of low-cost modular homes. 
Handing Weissmuller a stack of pho- 
tographs to examine, he suggested that 
concrete cum fiber glass might prove fea- 
sible for building backyard swimming 
pools for as little as $400. 

Weissmuller inspected the photos with 
great interest. “‘Only $400, you say?” 
he murmured. ‘‘Could be good.” 

The two men told him to think over 
their proposal, left phone numbers and 
excused themselves. ““You know, he’s 
talking sense,’ Weissmuller said when 
they had gone. “‘I like the idea.” 

In a moment the younger man re- 
appeared with an additional phone num- 
ber. “Say the word, we'll get the pool 
designed, price it and we're off to the 
races,” he said. 

“We'll go to town on it,” said Weiss- 
muller. 

He tucked away the phone numbers 
to turn over to Allen Dayis, his busi- 
ness manager. Despite the openness with 


which he had talked business with strang- 
continued 
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ers in a bar, Weissmuller professed to 
have learned a hard lesson from his past. 
**My trouble is that I believe everybody,” 
he said. *‘They promise me a million dol- 
lars and I sign the paper where they tell 
me to.” 

“Johnny has been too eager, too easy 
to get to,’ agrees Davis, who has han- 
dled Weissmuller’s business dealings for 
the past year. A handsome, well-man- 
nered man who favors silver ties against 
white shirts and tools around in a milk- 
white 1964 Lincoln Continental, Davis 
transacts business with full awareness 
that Weissmuller, natural resource that 
he is, is threatened from all sides by 
depletion and exploitation. 

As a kind of personal Secretary of 
the Interior, Davis has in recent months 
steered Weissmuller into the massage- 
chair deal, vetoed a proposed tie-in with 
a Jungle Hut fast-food chain, prepared 
to move him into a land-development 
scheme and a chain of family resort cen- 
ters and, finally, canceled plans fora Tar- 
zanland tourist attraction that had be- 
come bogged down in legal entangle- 
ments. In considering future commercial 
tie-ups, Davis expects to favor any that, 
like health food and yitamins, will ‘*re- 
late directly to Johnny’s background as 
a physical-type man.” 

By no means is Weissmuller broke. 
He receives no income from his Tarzan 
movies, but residuals for Jungle Jim, 
product endorsements and personal ap- 
pearances yield a substantial sum. How- 
ever, his expenses also run high, swol- 
len as they are by payments for back 
taxes and what he has to spend to main- 
tain the image of the retired movie star. 
“When I’m in a hotel, I have to give 
the maid at least $5,°° Weissmuller says. 
“It's partly because she expects it of 
me. But it’s also so she won't steal my 
tie as a souvenir,” 

There is no way that Davis or any- 
body else could possibly protect Weiss- 
muller from all the would-be despoilers. 
Their ranks include motel owners who 
succeed in getting free newspaper pub- 
licity by fibbing that they discovered 
Weissmuller taking midnight dips in their 
swimming pools. On personal appear- 
ances, Weissmuller is forever being asked 


to pose in a loincloth, and he still shud- 
ders about the time somebody perched 
a monkey on his shoulder during cer- 
emonies at the Swimming Hall of Fame, 
whereupon the animal proceeded to 
make itself very much at home at his 
expense. 

Everything considered, Weissmuller 
holds up rather well under the indig- 
nities he is sometimes condemned to suf- 
fer. On the day he lunched at Stan’s, he 
and Maria went out for the evening, end- 
ing up at a Polynesian restaurant for 
nightcaps. The Weissmullers were sitting 
at asmall table listening to a ukulele play- 
er sing of grass shacks and little fishes 
when a man at the bar a few feet away 
suddenly began singing a very loud and 
off-key version of Granada. 

“Hey, buddy,” called Weissmuller 
good-naturedly. ‘I think you’ve got the 
wrong island,” 

“Well, at least I don’t swing from 
trees,” the man shot back. 

With that, the fellow hoisted himself 
off the barstool and began dancing 
around the Weissmuller table, beating 
his chest and scratching under his arms 
in what he loudly proclaimed to be an 
imitation of Cheetah. As heads turned 
in the direction of the Weissmullers, the 
man stopped and glowered at Maria. 
His stomach bulged over his belt. 

“And this is Jane, 1 s’pose?” he de- 
manded. 

The Hawaiian music continued, but 
it is doubtful that anybody in the bar 
was listening to it now. Leaning for- 
ward in his chair, Weissmuller eyed the 
stranger evenly. “‘I’d like you to meet 
my wife, Maria Weissmuller,’ he said 
with great dignity. 

The man’s voice went soft. *‘How do 
you do?” he replied awkwardly. As he 
backed away, he nearly bumped into a 
cocktail waitress, a well-tanned young 
woman molded into a red sarong. He 
grabbed her by the waist and began spin- 
ning her around the floor. 


The following afternoon, a bright and 
balmy day, Weissmuller decided to go 
swimming, Shunning the tiny pool out- 
side his apartment, one so shallow, he 
complains, that “‘every time I take a 


stroke I scrape my fingernails on the bot- 
tom,” he went to the Olympic-size pool 
at the Hall of Fame. As word of his pres- 
ence spread, the inevitable crowd of 
youngsters collected, and when Weiss- 
muller paddled to one side of the pool 
they drew him into conversation. 

“What's the highest you ever dived, 
Johnny?” one boy asked. He wore brac- 
es and appeared to be about 10. 

*‘Seventy-six feet off a cliff, in a Jun- 
gle Jim movie,” Weissmuller replied pre- 
cisely. “It’s harder off a cliff, because 
you can’t see the water so good.’ 

“Then why don’t you jump off that 
high board for us?” The youngster point- 
ed toward the 10-meter board in the ad- 
jacent diving pool, 

“I’m older now,” Weissmuller said. 
“I'd break my ass.” 

“That’s nice talk,” the boy scolded. 

After an hour or so Weissmuller 
climbed out of the pool, and a delivery 
boy came forward and handed him a 
small leather pouch. The delivery boy 
had asked for Weissmuller at the Hall 
of Fame, and Buck Dawson, back now 
from Cincinnati, had directed him to 
the pool. As the crowd of children re- 
appeared, Weissmuller opened the pouch 
and removed a small object. It was one 
of his gold medals from the 1928 Olym- 
pies, which he had sent out a couple of 
weeks before to have photographed for 
the gold-medal exhibit in the massage- 
chair booth in Chattanooga. 

“I think | got this one for the 100 me- 
ters,” said Weissmuller, displaying the 
medal in his wet palm, The younger chil- 
dren stood on their tiptoes, the better 
to see. **l worked four years for this. It 
takes a lot of hard work to do some- 
thing like that.’ He paused, then added 
dramatically, **Try and duplicate it.” 

Weissmuller returned the medal to the 
pouch. 

““Umgawa,” he said, then he turned 
and headed for the dressing room to 
change into his street clothes. He was 
ina good mood. As he walked, refreshed 
by his swim, his feet made wet prints 
on the pavement, which formed a kind 
of trail between himself and the group 
of children for whom he had just set a 
good example. END 
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When Rebecca Went Fishing 


by J. A. MAXTONE GRAHAM 


fe Radnorshire, Wales the River Wye 
still tumbles along a rocky course by 
the town of Rhayader, where the salmon 
fight their way upstream. There in the 
misty darkness of an autumn night in 
1880 a line seemingly made up of sturdy 
Welsh women was strung across the rush- 
ing waters by a great fishweir under the 
shoulder of Plinlimmon mountain. The 
women (if that’s what they were, though, 
indeed, their gruff voices didn’t sound it) 
were arranged in pairs, one partner hold- 
ing a vicious four-pronged spear, the 
other a long flaming torch, and so on all 
across the river. Suddenly one of the 
spear-holders made a great lunge, a gasp 
of anticipation was heard from the spec- 
tators gathered on the riverbank, the 
spear was held triumphantly aloft and on 
it gleamed a huge silvery salmon. The 
“Rebecca” was in action again! 

The Rebecca was one of the strong- 
est of all organized poaching gangs, yet 
its origin had little to do with poach- 
ing. In the late 1830s the people of Wales 
were becoming increasingly angry at the 
state of the rural roads. Not only were 
their highways foully surfaced but they 
were ruinously expensive to travel on. 
Some towns were entirely ringed by toll- 
gates, and a traveler often had to pay 
half a dozen times in a 10-mile journey. 
Sometimes a carter paid as much as a 
shilling a mile, which would be equiv- 
alent to a dollar today. Farmers taking 
their produce to market found they were 
paying away a sizable percentage of their 
profits—and all because there was no 
coordination between the overlapping 
trusts whose job it was to administer 
road upkeep. 

Welshmen have never taken kindly to 
such impositions, especially by the Eng- 
lish, so all over mid- and south Wales 
the countrymen banded together in se- 
cret to destroy the tollgates. Bands of 
rough men, armed with swords, sickles, 
bludgeons, scythes, pistols and guns, 
chopped, smashed and burned over a 
hundred gates and, in a sparsely pop- 
ulated country, the police could do noth- 
ing. Even squadrons of English dragoons 
could achieve little more than an oc- 
casional arrest. For disguise the rioters 


adopted the clothes of women: the lead- 
er of a gang was always called *‘Re- 
becca,” from the verse in Genesis (XXIV, 
60): “‘And they blessed Rebekah and 
said unto her, ‘Thou art our sister, be 
thou the mother of thousands of mil- 
lions, and /et thy seed possess the gate 
of those which hate them?” 

In spite of rewards of up to £500 not 
one Welshman informed on Rebecca, 
but her thousands of “‘daughters” ter- 
rorizing the countryside at last made 
London take notice, and in 1844 Par- 
liament passed an act making it impos- 
sible to pay more than one toll in any 
seven miles of roads. Rebecca had won, 
and at the small cost of only a few light 
fines and one or two ringleaders trans- 
ported to Australia. 

As the years passed, the Rebecca was 
forgotten, but a new generation of 
Welshmen was finding a new grievance. 
As long as most countrymen could re- 
member, any man who wanted solid and 
strength-building food could go to the 
river and find it. And if the man lived 
near the Wye, the greatest salmon river 
south of the Scottish border, he never 
had far to seek. Not for Radnorshire 
men the finicky methods of rod and line 
and fly: the more directly a salmon could 
be procured the better. After all, there 
were fish aplenty. Then, with the ad- 
vent of the railway and big Victorian 
manufacturing fortunes, successful Eng- 
lish magnates found they could buy a 
cheap Welsh estate and reach it quickly 
for a few days’ sport. Gangs of water bai- 
liffs lay in wait to catch Dai or Evan as 
he carried home his one salmon, pos- 
sibly the only protein his family ever ex- 
pected to eat. The magistrates showed 
themselves to be firmly on the side of law- 
keeping and the rights of property. 

It wasn’t as if the poachers were even 
depriving the Jandlords of much sport. 
In the upper reaches of the river, salm- 
on did not arrive until late in Septem- 
ber, by which time the legal fishing 
season was almost over. The fish were 
nearly at spawning, and only a man 
half-starved would eat the lank kipper- 
colored creatures. Yet magistrates lashed 
out with savage sentences against any 
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unfortunate poacher who was caught. 

Here and there old men began to re- 
member how, 40 years before, organized 
force had imposed the will of the com- 
mon people on their rulers, and they told 
their sons and nephews about it. Notices 
started to appear in the town of Rhayad- 
er, sometimes cheekily fixed to the very 
door of the town hall: *‘Rebecca meet to- 
night at the weir.” Young men were in- 
structed in the art of soaking tow in mut- 
ton fat and binding it to the end of a pole 
to make the ball of the torch. Then, with- 
out knowing exactly why, they borrowed 
their mothers’ and sisters’ garments, 
fashioned themselves rough wigs out of 
horsehair, blackened their faces and 
banded together, 20 or 50 or 100 strong 
to ‘burn the water.” 

The weir at Rhayader was a high one: 
only in the biggest of floods could the 
fish continue their upstream search for 
a spawning ground. In the clear water 
below it was sometimes possible to count 
from the bank 300 or 400 fish lying as 
thick as paving stones, By the light of 


the torches the spearmen could make 
short work of several dozen, and the 
next day every family in town (except 
the magistrates and the water bailiffs) 
would dine sumptuously on salmon. 

Extra bailiffs were imported from Bir- 
mingham and Hereford, burly men with 
no local ties. More policemen were draft- 
ed, the cost of them being levied on Rhay- 
ader and other riotous parishes. But still 
the mass poaching went on, quite open- 
ly—for a couple of dozen lawmen, even 
armed with cutlasses, did not care to 
take on the Rebecca’s hundred. Any pru- 
dent enforcer of the law stayed at home 
if he glimpsed in the street the ragged 
army’s blackened faces and flamboyant 
feminine garb. 

The main outbreak of the fishing Re- 
becca lasted from 1878 to 1881. But dur- 
ing the following 50 years, whenever a 
tyrannical landlord or a savage mag- 
istrate acted so as to incense the prac- 
tical fishing fraternity, it was certain 
that the custom would be revived—for 
a night or a week—always late in the 


year, when the salmon were spawning. 

Today there are only perhaps a doz- 
en men who can remember the sight of 
the fully clothed Rebecca raids. But the 
spirit of those famed poachers lives on: 
if you suggest to a Rhayader man that 
his town is the salmon-poaching capital 
of the world, you will surely see a small 
flush of pride rise on his cheek. It is not 
the poaching itself the locals are proud 
of so much as the ability to show that 
men of Rhayader will not be pushed 
around by police, landowners, bailiffs 
or anyone else in authority. 

Some 25 years ago, after the release of 
the movie made from Daphne du Mauri- 
er’s most successful novel (which had 
nothing to do with poaching), I met an 
old man, a fervent chapel-goer from 
Rhayader, whose life had no room for fri- 
volities like the cinema. But when the 
moyie was advertised, he made sure he 
had his ninepence ready. ‘“‘Look!” he 
said, ‘“‘making a film of the Rebecca they 
are. Daro! Those were the days, when out 
we went with ball and spear.” END 
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FOR THE RECORD 


A roundup of the sports information of the week 


ARCHERY JOE THORNTON, 53, of Tahlequah, 
Okla., the 1961 world champion, set an Amer- 
ican round competition record on the final day 
to win the men’s title at the National Archery 
Championship at Miami University in Oxford, 
Ohio, scoring 796 out of a possible 810 for a four- 
day total of 2,811 points. Ed Eliason of Seattle, 
Wash. was second with 2,796 points, and Daye 
Baird of Detroit finished third with 2,763. In the 
women’s competition, 1965 National champion 
NANCY MYRICK, of Pompano Beach, Fla., 
amassed 2,712 points to recapture that title; Ruth 
Rowe of Avondale, Pa. (2,683) and Linda Myers 
of York, Pa, (2,673) finished second and third, 
respectively, 


GOLF—FRANK BEARD shot a conservative one- 

over-par 71 to pick up the $30,000 winner's check 
at the $150,000 American Golf Classic at Akron. 
He wound up with a 72-hole total of 276, four 
under par for the demanding 7,180-yard course 
and two strokes tinder Jack Nicklaus, Bruce Cramp- 
ton and Tommy Aaron, all tied at 278. 
Holding a 544-344 lead after the first round, U.S. 
women golfers wasted little time in pulling away 
to capture the Curtis Cup for the sixth straight 
time with a 1144-61 victory over the Great Britain 
and Ireland teams (page 50). 


HARNESS RACING—COLUMBIA GEORGE 

($3.40), already the season's fastest pacer, 
registered the fastest mile in the 13-year 
history of Monticello Raceway in winning the 
George Morton Levy Pace for 3-year-olds in 1:58 ';. 
The time tops the track record 1:584% set by Ri- 
valtime in 1965, Roland Beaulieu guided the win- 
ner to a 34-length victory over Truluck, who fin- 
ished a neck in front of Shreik, driven by world 
champion horseman Herve Filion. Truluck and 
Shreik also bettered the old track mark, both timed 
in 1:58%. 
Roosevelt International winner Fresh Yankee, driv- 
en by Joe O’Brien, surged up from sixth place in 
the stretch, but GRANDPA JIM ($16.40), an 8- 
year-old owned by Jim and Marie Trainor of Ham- 
mond, Ind., Bob Farrington driving, hung on to 
win by 1% lengths and set a track record 2:004¢ for 
the mile in Canada’s richest trotting race, the $49,500 
Maple Leaf Classic at Toronto. 


HORSE RACING—Bobby Woodhouse, 21! years 
old, guided Saul Nadler’s JUDGABLE ($59) to 
a three-length lead over Meadow Stable’s Hy- 
drologist to win the $60,400 Whitney Stakes at 
Saratoga Springs, clocking a 1:482¢ for the 11%- 
mile run, William Haggin Perry’s Dewan finished 
a nose over last year’s winner, Verbatim, to take 
third place in the field of 12, 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


RANDY COLEMAN, 15, 
of Jackson, Mich., 
who had never wrestled 
in an official contest, 
weighed in at 170—then 
went on to pin all three 
of his opponents and 
capture the 180-pound 
junior high title at the 
U.S. Wrestling Feder- 
ation Tournament in 
Flint. 


DR. DELANO MERI- 
WETHER, of the Balti- 
more Cancer Research 
Center, won the AAU 
National Junior Men’s 
title with a meet-tying 
9.6 in the 100-yard dash 
at Wantagh, N.Y. He 
has run the event in 
9.6, 9.5 and 9.4 this 
summer, his first try at 
track competition. 
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At the $100,000 Monmouth [nyitational Handicap, 
TWICE WORTHY ($6.40), John Ruane up, 
won by four lengths over Roman Scout in 1:48%, 
for the 1% miles, clipping two-fifths of a second 
off the track record set 14 years ago by Levee 
and equaled in 1961 by My Portrait. Kentucky 
Derby winner Dust Commander wound up third, 
three lengths behind, - 


PENTATHLON—PETER KELEMAN won the in- 
dividual title with 5,220 points and led his Hun- 
garian team to the modern world pentathlon team 
championship at Warendorf, West Germany. ROB- 
ERT BECK of San Antonio won the fencing, and 
CHARLES RICHARDS of Tacoma, Wash. took 
the swimming to give the U.S. a 19-point lead 
over West Germany going into the final event but 
the team lost it in cross-country to finish fourth. 
The Soviet Union placed second. 


ROWING—The U.S. was represented in three finals 
but finished fourth in each as EAST GERMANY 
completely dominated the first world junior row- 
ing championship at lodnnina, Greece, winning all 
seven final races. The Vesper Boat Club of Phil- 
adelphia finished fourth in the fours with coxswain 
in 5:09.4 and clocked 5:57.1 in the singles sculls, 
while The Litchfield Rowing Association was timed 
in 4:45.6, fourth behind East Germany's winning 
4:37.5 in the eight-oared competition. 


SEESAWING—STEVE COOPER and GARY TUR- 
PEN, both 17, of Castro Valley, Calif., teetered 
and tottered to a world record for continuous see- 
sawing, going 124 nonstop hours to surpass the 
former record of 115 hours, 33 minutes set last 
spring in Yorkshire, England. 


skunG—ltaly’s CARLO DEMETZ, ninth after 
the first run, whipped down the 63-gate slalom 
course on Australian Mt. Thredbo to beat Max 
Reiger of West Germany on the second dash, 
winning the Wills International Cup, Top Amer- 
ican was Tyler Palmer of Kearsarge, N.H., fourth 
in the field of 33, 


socceR—NORTH AMERICAN LEAGUE: De- 
fending champion Kansas City took over the lead 
in the Northern Division by defeating the Roch- 
ester Lancers 6-2, with Manfred Seissler scoring 
four for the Spurs, bringing their total points to 89 
against Rochester's 88. 


Northern Division: Kansas City (7-8-6), Rochester (7-9- 
5), St. Louis (3-15-2), Southern Division: Washington 
(13-4-3), Atlanta (8-8-5), Dallas (8-9-4), 


TenniS—Australian Rod Laver appeared to be head- 
ed for his fifth straight U.S. pro title and sixth in 
seven years after three sets —but countryman TONY 


BILL BENO from Pe- 
waukee (Wis.) High, 
led his team to the Sce- 
nic Moraine Confer- 
ence title, striking out 
175 batters in 81 innings 
and allowing only 22 
hits for an 0.11 ERA. 
He scored eight shut- 
outs and two no-hitters 
for a 10-1 season 
record. 


ANTHONY COLON, a 
senior at Power Memo- 
rial High School in New 
York City, ran a 4:06.0 
mile at the Golden West 
Invitational Track 
Meet in Sacramento, 
fastest prep mile of the 
season anda New York 
State record. His pre- 
vious best clocking was 
4:08.8. 


ROCHE came back strong after a (5-minute rest 
to make a shambles of Layer's service and score a 3— 
6, 6A, 1-6, 6-2, 6-2 victory at the $50,000 U.S. pro- 
fessional tennis championship at Brookline, Mass. 
Roche picked up |! Pepsi Grand Prix points along 
with his winner’s check of $12,000, - 


TRACK & FIELD—Australia’s Ron Clarke, whose 
27:39.4 still stands as the world 10,000-meter mark, 
announced at an international meet in Oslo—where 
he originally set the record in 1965—that this would 
be his last race. He then ran a 29:00.4 for a dismal 
sixth while FRANK SHORTER of the Florida 
Track Club finished first in 28:32.6, followed by 
Mariano Haro of Spain, whose 28:34.2 set a Span- 
ish record. In the 1,500-meters, Norway's ARNE 
KVALHEIM won in 3:40.1, with American Mar- 
ty Liquori behind him by one-half second. KERRY 
O'BRIEN of Australia lost one shoe but still man- 
aged to finish first in the 3,000-meter steeplechase, 
clocking a stadium record 8;31,2. 


WATER SkiNG—SALLY YOUNGER, 17-year-old 
self-proclaimed wearer of the ‘‘world’s fastest bi- 
kini,” averaged more than 56 mph in the 60.20- 
mile Grand National race from Long Beach to 
Catalina Island, finishing third overall and first 
among women in 1:11.40. Men’s winner in the 
field of 43 was MIKE KENNEDY, 16, Pasadena, 
who clocked 1:09.06, an average of 57 mph. 


MILEPOSTS—HIRED: As swimming coach and di- 
rector of student employment at Portland's Lewis 
and Clark College, ex-Olympian DON SCHOL- 
LANDER, who dominated the sport for years, 
winning, among other honors, four gold medals in 
the 1964 Games and a gold and silver in 1968. 


RETIRED; New York Jet Middle Linebacker AL 
ATKINSON, citing the lack of *‘team unity and 
the Players’ Association's disregard for pre-1958 
players in the new NFL pension plan. 


DIED: JOHNNY GOODMAN, 60, who came out 
of obscurity as a 19-year-old from Omaha to beat 
Bobby Jones in the 1929 National Golf Amateur, 
then went on to win the National Open in 1933 
and the National Amateur in 1937; in South Gate, 
Calif., of a heart attack. 


DIED; JOB LAPCHICK, 70, one of basketball's 
Original Celtics and Hall of Fame member, whose 
coaching career included the New York Knicks, 
from 1947-1955, and 20 years at St. John’s Univer- 
sity, during which he established a 335-121 record 
and guided the ‘sam to a record four NIT champi- 
onships; of a héart attack; in Monticello, N.Y. 
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DAVID KEITH, 10, from 
Winston-Salem, N.C., 
voted outstanding 
camper at the Wake 
Forest Physical Fitness 
Camp, averaged 95%, 
on the seven-item 
AAHPER test and led 
his age group in all 
track and field events, 
from the 50-yard dash 
to cross-country. 


FRANK ROBERTS, 7(), 
of Towson, Md., seeded 
first, defeated unranked 
75-year-old Brian 
Hamlin of Bridge- 
hampton, N.Y. in 
Straight sets, 64, 6-4, 
to win the first annual 
U.S. Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation National 70 
tournament in Holt 
Springs, Va. 
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Our amazing machine. It taught these kids to hope. 


When a boy sees no future in education, how do you keep 
him from dropping out of school? Out of everything? 

One answer came from a course at Louis D. Brandeis. an 
academic high school in New York City. 

On paper it was Shell’s Automotive Professional Training 
course, with Shell providing sophisticated electronic equipment 
and learning materials. 

Actually it was a plan to introduce boys. many from 
underprivileged backgrounds, to a world they have never 
known or imagined. A world of scientific instruments, like the 
electronic Autosean. A world of scientific thinking, where 
using your head pays off better than using your fists. 

The results were pretty tremendous, 


The boys stuck to a strict code of behavior. There were few 
dropouts. No absenteeism. 

Since the course began, over 100 have graduated. 

And many of the graduates have gone on to good-paying 
jobs in automotive or aireraft repair. 

But the big surprise was this: many of the boys went on 
lo college. 

After this initial success, Shell extended the course to 12 
other schools, and 25 more will soon be added. 

One thing we learned from the Brandeis experi- 
ment: if a boy ean be encouraged to learn by shaping 
up a sick engine, he has a pretty good hope of shap- 
ing up his future. _—! 


19002 THE READERS TAKE OVER 


RAINDROPS ON HIS HEAD 
Sirs: 

I was under the impression that Don’t 
Drink the Water was the title of a play, but 
after reading your Aug. 3 article on the U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. track meet I suspect that this catchy 
little phrase is the title of the opening chap- 
ter of a new tearjerking novel called Put- 
nams Complaint. Pat blamed everything but 
the weather for the U.S. defeat (on second 
thought, he did say, “‘It rained a lot’). I 
felt embarrassed that Mr. Putnam felt it nec- 
essary to highlight a bunch of petty griey- 
ances as a means of accounting for Amer- 
ica’s poor showing. By all means, don’t drink 
the water—but don’t soak it up with a cry- 
ing towel either. 

Mark R. KowLer 
Milwaukee 


Sirs: 

I must protest your publication of such 
hopelessly biased articles. Quite apart from 
its whining tenor, the article contains state- 
ments that are manifestly untrue, such as 
that Borzov had a false start in the 100 me- 
ters and was ahead at one stage “‘by seven 
yards”! Putnam is evidently unaware that 
millions of Americans saw this race on TV 
not only live but repeated in slow motion. 
The start seemed perfectly fair, and Borzov 
was never ahead by more than two yards. 
Is it any wonder that Americans are so of- 
ten called the world’s worst losers? 

Rosert J, MARSHALL, M.D. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Sirs: 

The acerbic comments of Writer Pat Put- 
nam as well as those attributed to the ath- 
letes hardly match your Aug. 3 cover, which 
seems to depict camaraderie between U.S. 
and Russian athletes. 

FREDERICK H. HART 
La Mesa, Calif. 


Sirs: 

After seeing the meet on television I thor- 
oughly appreciate your efforts to discuss 
the problems our athletes had during their 
stay in Russia. 

Tom Lour 
Lackawanna, N.Y. 


Sirs: 
Face it, the U.S. track team just wasn’t 
as good as the Russians’! 
DouG.Las LEACH 
Philadelphia 


TEARS OF THREE CITIES 
Sirs: 

It was with much dismay that I read your 
lead item in ScorEcARD (Aug. 3) regarding 
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the doomed dome for Erie County. As a 
transplanted Buffalonian, I am an avid fol- 
lower of the football Bills. Now, with noth- 
ing to fall back on but antiquated War Me- 
morial Stadium, the chances for the team’s 
remaining in Buffalo are virtually nil. 

You state that “‘except for Dallas, Buf- 
falo is the largest city in the country with- 
out a major league baseball team.’ You 
fail to mention the fact that the city’s In- 
ternational League franchise was moyed to 
Winnipeg for lack of support, thereby mak- 
ing Buffalo the No. | city in the nation with- 
out a professional baseball team of any sort. 

DoNALD W. KRONENTHAL 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Indianapolis, which now ranks 12th 
(ahead of Buffalo) in central-city population, 
is without a major league baseball or foot- 
ball team. Move over, Buffalo, you’re not 
the only one crying! 

Tony HARRELSON 
Indianapolis 


Sirs: 

Poor Buffalo. Poor Dallas. They have no 
major league baseball teams. Now consider 
Columbus, Ohio. It is without any major 
pro sport. Worse yet, it has absolutely no 
prospects. What makes the situation ludi- 
crous is the large stadium that has remained 
unavailable. The Cincinnati Bengals might 
have been the Columbus Bengals if Ohio 
Stadium could have been used. But the Big 
Ten has had a rather silly rule against pro 
teams using its sacred sports plants. 

Despite continuous capacity crowds for 
Ohio State football games, the one million 
people of the Columbus area have outgrown 
college-town ties. They deserve better, and 
that means pro sports. 

JOHN LAWRENCE 
Columbus, Ohio 


PAY SCALES 
Sirs: 

After reading all three installments of Joe 
Kapp’s story (A Man of Machismo, July 20 
et seq.) in which he said he was the least de- 
serving (of all the Vikings) of the awards 
that were given to him, I was rather amused 
to read in the newspaper that Kapp is now 
holding out for a $1.25 million, five-year 
contract, That sounds like an awful lot of 
money for an undeserving football player! 

GREG WILKINSON 
Davison, Mich. 


Sirs: 

With all the hullabaloo about salaries and 
pensions taking place between players and 
owners of professional baseball and foot- 


ball, the forgotten man, it seems to me, is 
the manager or coach. Where does all the 
bickering leave him? I bring up this matter 
because I recently read that Helenio Her- 
rera, coach of Italy’s Roma soccer team, 
signed his new contract without an increase 
in pay, thereby settling for last year’s sum 
of 200 million lire ($320,000). I wonder what 
Hank Stram would say about this? 
Larry M. CIston 

Irvine, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Enthusiastic sports fan that I am, I ney- 
ertheless react with some bitterness to the 
pension demands of the NFL players. I was 
a 43-year veteran in teaching and receive a 
pension of $7,700 a year, with no Social Se- 
curity benefits. Even so, [ am more for- 
tunate than many other teachers. I think 
any teacher would urge the players to: re- 
alize how lucky they are and get back on 
the job! 

NINA GRACE SMITH 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Sirs: 

No lunkhead, whether in football or any- 
where else, deserves such ridiculously high 
pensions for such minimal services. Maybe 
$5,000 at 65 for five years’ service and $10- 
000 for 10 would be appropiate, but the sug- 
gested figures were preposterous. 

EuGene H. CLApe 
Boston 


VASSSTLY IMPROVED 
Sirs: 

Needless to say, I was delighted to read 
in SCORECARD (July 27) that one of the two 
basic antimarathon alterations in the tennis 
scoring system that I have espoused for 12 
long, tortuous years finally has been ac- 
cepted for use in our two biggest outdoor 
events this year—Boston and Forest Hills. 
I refer to the use of VASSS (Van Allen Sim- 
plified Scoring System) sudden death in 
games in the set, Sudden death in points in 
the game (four points wins the game) is yet 
to come. 

There is, however, one point that needs 
clarification—the statement attributed to 
Rod Laver. He says, ‘“We [the players] rec- 
ognize the need for some form of tie break- 
er, but the best-of-nine points system gives 
one player five serves, the other four. Ob- 
viously, the bloke with the first serve has a 
terribly unfair advantage.” If the serve al- 
ternated after every point Rod would have 
a case. However, it can only be concluded 
that he, like many others, just hasn’t read 
the VASSS rules thoroughly. These state 
that Player A, who would be serving in 
the odd game when the games are tied, 
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Mere! 


Extraordinary. The man as well as the machine. 
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Seeks here: 


Look at the car and you know the man. 
Adventurous, demanding, different. 
Because his car is the MGB/GT, an 
authentic GT with rack-and-pinion 
steering, 4-speed synchronized gear- 
box, full instrumentation, and track- 
tested suspension. A beautifully 
crafted machine that brings to life the 
grand touring spirit in that one-in-a- 
thousand man. MGB/GT—the gp 

extraordinary car for the ex- ub 
traordinary man. 
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For overseas 
delivery 

§ information, 

a write 

British Leyland 
Motors Inc., 
Leonia, N.J. 
07605. 
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SOL MEVERSE stoE 


The American Express 
Money Card. 


Now you can use it fo clean your engine. 


You can use it to charge the price of 
a new battery. 

Or have an old battery recharged. 

Buy tires, replace spark plugs, or 
change an oil filter. 

But best of all, it will fill your tank 


with Mobil Detergent Gasoline. 

The American Express Card, the 
New Money, is accepted at more than 
25,000 Mobil stations. 

Visit your Mobil dealer as you dis- 
cover America. 


The deck is 
stacked in your 
favor when you 
follow Charles 
Goren’s lead— 
regularly, in 
SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


THE NEW MYSTIQUE 
OF MADEIRA GOLD 


A fascinating tobacco. Smoothness that turns 
on your taste. Aroma that turns on hers. 


= 
VERY PORTABLE. VERY POWERFUL. 
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whether at 5-5 or 6-6, commences serving 
in the tie break and serves points one, two, 
five, six, while his opponent, B, serves points 
three, four, seven, eight, nine, sides being 
changed after the first four points. This 
means that Player A has the advantage of 
serving four out of the first six points, while 
Player B has the advantage, providing he 
can bring the score to 4 points all, of serving 
the ninth and final point either right or 
left. The balance between these two situ- 
ations is so exact that in the Newport pro 
VASSS tournament and Forest Hills Open 
consolation in 1969 those who served first 
and those who served the ninth point in 
wins were within one or two percentage 
points of each other. 
JAMES H, VAN ALEN 

Newport, R.I. 


GROUNDERS 
Sirs: 

I wish to take issue with P. Stuart Rei- 
chertz’ statement (19TH HOLE, July 27) that 
“baseball was meant to be played on grass, 
not some synthetic." Baseball was meant 
to be played, period. It would be hard in- 
deed to inform a bunch of 10-year-olds play- 
ing ball on the streets of New York with 
telephone poles and manholes as bases that 
they were playing the game wrong. That’s 
what baseball as a game is about: partici- 
pation and enjoyment. 

Baseball as a business is interested in pro- 
tecting its investment, This means insuring 
that players will not be hurt, making the 
game interesting, colorful and innovative 
enough to make the fans want to come and 
maintaining the park the easiest way pos- 
sible. In any case, baseball is played where 
the people are enthusiastic and are able to 
get their money’s worth, whether it be Cros- 
ley Field, Fenway Park, the Astrodome or 
12Ist Street in Manhattan. Ask the people 
in Seattle if an old, decrepit stadium with 
grass on the infield makes baseball more in- 
teresting to them. 

Rick WIEDERHORN 
Minneapolis 


Sirs: 

I disagree with the theory that AstroTurf 
breeds bad baseball teams. The losing teams 
mentioned that have synthetic turf at home 
all manage to lose on grass when they go 
on the road. The Houston Astros have al- 
ways played better at home in the Dome 
than outside on real grass. 

AstroTurf should not affect Cincinnati, 
The turf is not a factor when teams have 
the hitters to keep the ball off the ground. 

ZENO MARTIN JR. 
Columbia, S.C. 
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Address editorial mail to Time & Lire Bldg, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Last year GE delivered ice to your door. 
Now we even crush it for you. 


General Electric’s big, new 
Americana’ Refrigerator delivers 
your choice of crushed ice, ice 
cubes or cold water—all without 
opening the door. 

With GE’s custom dispenser, 
you just press a cradle on the 
front of the door, and get all the 
crushed ice you want—a glassful 
or a whole ice bucketful. And 
you don’t warm up the freezer 
with a lot of door opening, either. 

Ice cubes? As easy as sliding 
the lever to “cubes.” You never 
have to juggle the ice, so you 
don’t freeze your hands. 
isis ‘Oem - And to make things easier 
ee Go yet, the icemaker automatically 

= ee replaces ice as you use it. 
For instant chilled water, press the other cradle. Or if you want, use 
both at once. 

The Americana’ side-by-side also features tempered glass-shelves that 
adjust to your storage needs; and since they’re solid, spills never drip 
through. Wiping up is a snap. 

A seven-day meat keeper keeps unfrozen meat fresh for a week. And of 
course you never need to defrost the 
Americana*not even the freezer. 

The big Americana packs 23.5 cubic feet 
of cool in a refrigerator only 3534" wide. Or 

maybe the 21.2 cubic foot model is 
more your size—it serves up ice 
cubes or crushed ice, and measures 
SIF only 33" wide. 
Siieawedei, And that’s only the beginning of 
alwaysneatdy GE's lineup of side-by-sides. Go 
p32 where GE is sold, and see themall. 


Custom Dispenser 


CHILLED WATER ICE CUBES CRUSHED ICE 
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Progress Is Our Most Important Prodvet 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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missing the fun 
of the 70's? 


a 


Seeing the country — the real country — 
the way it should be seen, Far off the 
road. With the whole family along. 
That’s the fun of the 70’s — Honda’s new 
Mini Trail 70’s. 

They'll go just about anywhere 
you can hike. But a lot farther and a lot 
faster. And they won’t give out. Mini 
Trails pack powerful Honda overhead 
cam four-stroke engines—the most 
dependable motorcycle engines designed. 


Riding the CT-70H is so easy, too. © 


The soft contoured seat and rear suspen- 
sion smooth the bumps. There are extra- 
tough brakes for quick stopping. And a 
brand-new hand clutch has been added 
specially for the men. Great for down~- 
shifting when you need more power. 
Always gives maximum control. 


The Mini Trail 70 also has a built- 
in USDA-approved spark arrestor/ 
muffler, to help keep the wilderness just 
the way you found it. Quiet and green. 


The Mini Trail 70 is at your 
Honda dealers now. Don’t miss it. Just 
look for the little bike with the bright 
new colors, lettering and racing stripes. 
From mighty to mini, Honda has it all. 


The New Hi 
Mini Trail’ 70H. 


Always ride safely. Wear a helmet and observe all rules of the road. For a free color brochure, write: American Honda Motor Co., Inc., Dept. BV, Box 50, Gardena, Calif. 90247. ¢ 1970 AHM 
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